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Wuen the history of the German emigration 
to America comes to be written, not the least 
interesting portion will be that bearing on the 
German Bible printed at Germantown, Pennsy]- 
vania, in 1743, asingular achievement of the zeal, 
industry and pcrseverance, through good report 
and evil report, of Christopher Saur, who be- 
came a printer with the noble view of supply- 
ing his countrymen with copies of the Word of 
God. 

The German emigrants were mainly Protes- 
tants, earnestly attached to their religion, of 
earnest piety, and of singular moderation. To 
bear to America a copy of the Holy Scriptures 
in their own language, was the wish of. each 
heart, but many were prevented by poverty 
from acquiring one at home; others in the 
rapacious seizure of their chattels at the port of 
embarkation, to which government officers sub- 
jected them, or the no less heartless severity of 
ship-owners, who seized all for passage-money 
on their arrival, were deprived, in their misery, 
of the consolation which the Word affords. 
Very few were so fortunate as to bring and re- 
tain their Bibles till a new home was found in 
the wilds of America.* 

Destitute as they were of the regular minis- 
tration of clergy, the scarcity of Bibles pre- 
vented the maintenance of domestic piety, and 
a decadence too marked to be overlooked, 
awoke the zeal and excited the fears of Saur 
and some other zealous Lutherans. They wrote 
to Germany, portraying in vivid colors the sad 
spiritual destitution of their countrymen in 
America, invoking the aid of pious and charita- 
ble souls in the parent country. The call was 
not a vain one. Oollections were made in dif- 
ferent provinces, and Bibles purchased and for- 
oamer to Mr. Saur, to be sold at a low rate 
among the German emigrants in America, and 
given gratis to the poorest. 


* Saur’s Letter to the Governor of Penn., 1755. 
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Contributious in copies were made by the 
Bible establishment at Halle, founded by Karl 
Hildebrandt, Baron of Caustein, and by similar 
institutions at Bidingen and Zurich. But all 
these exertions did not meet the want. There 
were not Bibles enough for those anxious to 
purchase, as many denied themselves in neces- 
saries even to be able to raise the price; there 
were none to give to the poor. 

The demand for Bibles thus created, induced 
speeulators to ‘import eopies, which they held at 
enormous prices, and which even at first cost 
were far beyond :the reach of the majority, as 
coming by way ef England, there were double 
freights, custom house expenses, a duty of six- 
pence a pound in England, commissions, and 
the like, besides the losses in exchange.* 

To remedy these evils, Mr. Saur now resolved 
to undertake the great task of printing an edi- 
tion in America. The project was a hazardous 
one. To print the Bible in a foreign language 
in an English colony, when there was not a 
type-foundry nor an ink manufactory in Ame- 
rica, when all materials for printing and bind- 
ing had to be imported, was apparently a rash 
undertaking, even for a wealthy bookseller, but 
utterly frantic in one destitute of influence or 
means, and not even a practical printer. Still 
Mr. Saur resolved to attempt the work, which 
for his own glory, God, he believed, had in- 
spired him. In 1739 he issued his prospectus, 
having on one side his terms, on the other a 
part of Matt. v. as a specimen; and for several 
years inserted his proposals in his Almanac. 

In the prospectus he speaks by way of intro- 
duction: 1st, Of the searcity and of great demand 
for Bibles and Testaments. 2d. Of the direful 
consequences resulting therefrom, and 3d, of 
the motives which led him to the undertaking, 
“especially while even the Turks are about 
printing the Bible in their language; and we, 
on account of surrounding circumstances are re- 
trograding even in the knowledge of the out- 
ward letter thereof, for want of it. 

“Therefore, as we think we have some abilities 
to meet this great desideratum, we are also will- 


* Saur’s paper, June 16, 1743. 
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ing to contribute all that is in our power there- 
to. But as the publishing of such a work re- 
quires a much greater outlay than our means 
are adequate to, we deem it necessary that all 
the prenumerants, or to speak plainly, all those 
who desire a copy of the Bible should notify us, 
and pay half a crown, which is necessary, Ist. 
That we may know a little how many we may 
venture to print. 2d. To assist us a little in our 
payments, as the paper for one Bible alone, costs 
7s. 6d. 8dly. That if we should be necessitated 
to involve ourselves by loans in getting it up, 
we may have something to depend on to relieve 
us again from our embarrassments; and lastly, 
as the country is so new yet, that we have no 
example of the kind to pattern after. 

“The form shall be large quarto, that is, in 


height and breadth like this page, and with the | 


same type, which we think sufficiently readable 
to old and young. In thickness it shall be about 
the breadth of a hand, for we are willing to 
take good paper to it. 

“ Notes or comments we will add none, as we 
hope that all those who read the Holy Scrip- 
tures with a sincere heart, will, through the 
teachings of the fear of God, which is the be- 
ginning of all wisdom, become sufficiently ac- 
quainted with the sinfulness and depravity of 
his heart to seek for an interest in the Saviour, 
through whose redeeming power he will be 
taught to love him and to keep his ‘words;’ 
then the Father will love him and come unto 
him, and they will make their abode with him. 
And if the Godhead thus dwells in him, then 
the Holy Ghost will be the best commentator 
of his own words, as Moses, the Prophets, and 
Christ, the Apostles and Evangelists have 
spoken and recorded them, and that then will 
be the correctest and most reliable commentary. 

“Concerning the price, we cannot say pre- 
cisely. 1. Because we do not know yet how 
many we shall print, for the smaller the num- 
ber the higher the price will be, and the larger 
the number the lower the price will be. 2d. 
Because several friends of the Truth, have out 
of love to God and for the good of their needy 
neighbors already contributed toward it, and 
others have offered to do so. Partly that its 
price may be so low that the parsimonious and 
avaricious may have no excuse, and those of 
lesser means no burden. Therefore in propor- 
tion to the number of such benefactors, and as 
our own means will enable us to do, the price 
will be. But this much we may say, that, all 
unbound, none shall cost over 14 shillings, which 
we hope will not be thought dear, especially 
wher he considers that the paper alone is at 
least four times as high here as it is in Ger- 
many.” 





[November, 


He also communicated his intentions for 
printing the Bible to some of his friends in Eu- 
rope, who greatly encouraged him in his under- 
taking, not only with their good wishes, but 
also with afew contributions, Among these was 
Heinrich Ehrenfried Luther, a ce!ebrated type- 
founder of Frankfort on-the-Main, who, on be- 
ing made acquainted with his project, kindly 
presented him with a small font of type for the 
purpose, on condition that he would favor 
him with a few copies of the edition as a speci- 


| men of his skill in the art of printing.* 


Filled with courage by the interest thus 
shown, Saur did not wait for his subscription 
list to reach the number sufficient to justify his 
undertaking, but having made his preparations, 
began in 1740 to strike off an edition of 1200 
copies, adopting as his text the 34th Halle edi- 
tion of the Canstein Bible Society, then regard- 
ed as the standard edition of Luther’s version 
among the Lutheransin Germany. Uninfluenced 
himself by a desire of gain, Saur invited the 
codperation of the generous, and for several 
years published his proposals for printing the 
Bible in the Almanac, with the promise that 
the names of all who would give or contribute 
anything as a Free will-offering toward it—either 
to reduce the price of the whole edition, or to 
distribute a few copies among the poor—should 
be publicly noted with his sincerest thanks in 
their behalf. 

Saur’s staunch inflexibility in his views raised 
up enemies, and many even among the clergy,t 
during the progress of the work, warned the 
people against it, as spurious and interpolated ; 
but he merely asked a suspension of opinion till 
August, when, as he promised, they could judge 
for themselves; for after many struggles and 
this great opposition, from even well-meaning 
men, he had the consolation of seeing the last 
sheet struck off in August 1743. 

It was now time to fulfill his engagement 
with Luther, the type-founder; and this brings 
us to a most curious incident in the narrative. 
Mr. Saur had twelve copies handsoinely bound, 
and on the 5th of December sent them by the 
ship Queen of Hungary, Captain Falconer, but 
the vessel, when off St. Malo, was overtaken by 
French or Spanish privateers, and the Bibles, 
with the rest of the cargo, fell into their hands. 
By some strange connection of circumstances, 


* Saur was not professionally a printer. 

+ The Rev. Casper Schnorr was specially violent. 

¢ In an editorial of June, 1743, he says, ‘‘It is really 
beneath me to answer such libels, but whoever cares 
to know, need but wait till August, then he may see 
with his own eyes that there is not a bit of truth in 
all their assertions. Meanwhile God bless them and 
render them much good for their calumnies.”’ 
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the whole twelve copies reached Frankfort and | followed it. Hence, therefore, we added it from 


came to the hands for which they were intend- 
ed. One copy Mr. Luther placed in the Royal 
Library in that city, where it still remains, ‘as 
fresh and in as good order in all respects as if it 
had just left the binder’s hands,” as an eminent 
bibliophile who saw it in 1856 assures us.* 


Jouncillor Luther gave another copy to Doctor | 


Ruppersberg, Superintendent of Marburg, and 
this copy, after being handed down from father 
to son, was brought to America again, in 1843, 
by the Rev. Dr. Ruppersberg, its present 
owner. 

The sale of the Bible was slow, for the calum- 


nies set on foot during the progress of the work | 


were not checked by its appearance, and a dis- 
trust of Saur’s Bible spread through the German 
colonies in Pennsylvania and Virginia, and not 
only were many deterred from subscribing, but 
some who had actually subscribed preferred to 
lose the deposit rather than take a volume so 
sweepingly condemned. This drew from the 


publisher the following remark in his Almanac | 
for 1746, after having in the preceding year | 


offered to return the deposit to such as desired 
it. 

* All those who have subscribed for a Bible 
and have paid part thereon, and those who have 
not paid anything but desire to have one, but 
have heard from the pulpit or otherwise that it 
was spurious and not Luther's translation, ete., 
are informed that it is now complete and open 
before the eyes of all the world, at least of all 
that desire to see; that it is just what we pro- 
mised it to be, namely Luther’s translation ac- 
cording to the 34th Halle edition of the Bible, 
and whoever seeks to show that it is not 
Luther’s genuine translation, only puts himself 


to useless trouble. It is really too bad that we | 


should, amidst all the war’ and strife at present 


the Berlinburger edition, which we think every 


'child that has the least spark of godliness in 





in the world, quarrel yet concerning the cor- | 


rectness of the translation wherein the God of 
Peace has revealed his will to us. Were it an 
ordinary work we would have held our peace 
without a word of reply; for certainly there is 
‘a great deal in it that is objectionable and un- 
approved of by the natural man, which he 


would gladly wish different, to suit his case | 


better. But if he has doubts yet about the let- 


ter of the Word whether it be true or false— | 


what good can be hoped for him. 

“All that our adversaries can possibly say 
against us, is concerning our appendix of the 
3d and 4th Book of Esdras, and the 3d Book 
of the Maccabees which is not Luther's trans- 
lation. The Halle edition of 1708 contained it, 
but our 84th edition did not, or we should have 


him must love and revere. But whoever does 
not like it can inform us and we will omit it in 
the binding. So also our addenda of the vari- 
ous translations. 

‘* We can easily forgive our accusers, because 
they have never seen our Bible, have only be- 
lieved it to be false from hearsay. But when 
they examine it once, word by word, they will 
change their opinion and say, ‘The Bible is not 
false, but we are.’ 

““As we promised to give public notice of 
whatever was contributed toward the reduction 
of the price for our Bible, we have yet to men- 
tion that H—ch, and H. L. gave each 7 shil- 
lings for the benefit of the poor. In Germany 
also, a pious mind was led by the Hand of the 
Most High to make a grant for the benefit of our 
Bible. But while that alone would not materi- 
ally affect the price of the whole, ourselves 
have added thereto according to our abilities 
and have thus reduced the worth of 14 shillings 
to the price of 12, whereby we remain still un- 
bound and free to do as we may be enabled. 
J. A. R. subscribed for 7 copies to present to 
his poor German servants—a very good ex- 
ample.” 

These were not all his troubles; men actu- 
ated by less pure motives, imported or offered 
to import Bibles from Wurtemberg to be sold at 
twelve shillings ;* others sought to produce the 
impression that Saur’s Bibles were all sold when 
in fact three-fourths lay on his hands. All these 
schemes, however, failed, for he was resolute and 
patient. Before 1760 the sale became so brisk 
that Saur began a second edition of 2,000, which 
he completed in 1763, and which meeting no 
opposition, was followed by a third edition of 
3,000 completed in 1776. 

Saur’s Bible is without notes, but contains 
a& summary at the head of each chapter, and 
parallel references in the text. It is one of the 
fullest editions, from containing the third and 
fourth books of Esdras and the third book of 
Maccabees, as translated by Dr. Daniel Cramer 
of Wurtemberg, and published in Halle, in 
1708, and revised in the Berlinburger edition, 
with the addition in 4 Esdras, vii. of a portion 
found in an Arabic version published in Eng- 
land, 

The copies of the first edition are very scarce, 
from the fact that many copies were taken in 
sheets, unbound, and merely glued into a leathern 


* Saur showed the utter impracticability of this, and 
says: ‘* The price of our now nearly finished Bible, in 


*See Hist. Mag. ii. 241, where the inscription is! plain binding with a clasp, will be 18 shillings; but to 


given. 


the poor and needy, we have no price.” 


| 
| 
i 
! 
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band, which soon gave way and the sheets got 
loose. The third edition may be said to have 
been almost totally destroyed. It fell into the 
hands of the soldiery, except a few copies that 
were at the binder’s, and was soon torn up for 
cartridges and waste paper. The destruction 
was in fact so complete that a friend of Saur’s, 
who immediately after their departure hastened 
to the spot, could not succeed in making up more 
than ten complete copies, and most of them 
soiled and injured. These he presented to Ca- 
therine Saur, the daughter of the publisher, 
who gave one to each of her children, among 
whom was one of the parents of the writer of 
this sketch. A. H'O. 


TILDEN’S POEMS. 


Ix “Duyckinck’s Cyclopedia of American 
Literature ” (i. 429-480), there is a notice of a 
curious collection of poems, bearing the title— 
“Tilden’s Miscellaneous Poems on Divers Occa- 
sions, chiefly to Animate and Rouse the Sol- 
diers. Printed 1756.” The extracts given in 
the “ Cyclopedia” are prefaced with the fol- 
lowing introduction : 

“The long-continued contest known as the 
old French War, though waged at a compara- 
tive distance from the settled portion of the 
country, was one which could not fail to leave 
its trace in the popular literature. The foe was 
one whose ascendency, in the opinion of a great 
part of the colonists, foreboded destruction to 
soul as well as body. The Roman Catholic 
priest represented a system which they detested ; 
the Indian was identified with infant recollec- 
tions and the tales of terror of the fireside. 
The colonists went heart and hand with the 
mother country, and shared to the full the John 
Bull prejudice and contempt of a Frenchman. 
As expedition succeeded expedition, battle fol- 
lowed after battle, the companionship in ditfer- 
ent scenes of danger and endurance led to a 
union of feeling among the representatives of 
different portions of the country, and while it 
furnished a school of warfare, presented one 
also of federative union. 

“History has been active in identifying the 
localities of the war and in preserving the 
memory of its heroes, but has bestowed slight 
care on a department which has claims equal to 
these—the preservation of the ballad and song 
which cheered the long march of the soldier 
through the wilderness, and warmed the hearts 
of his kindred at the fireside. Many, probably, 


of the fugitive productions of which we have 
spoken, have perished, and the lines of some 
which remain may to ys have little of the spirit 


stirring element, but they are worthy of regard 
for their past services.” 

This indicates the general bearing of the poems, 
Of the author himself nothing is given beyond 
his own references to himself, in the preface 
to his poems. Js anything else to be recov- 
ered? 

We shall now present to the readers of the 
Historical Magazine a reprint of the entire 
work. It will be completed in one or two fol- 
lowing numbers of our journal: 


“ TILDEN’S | misczLLanous | POEMS, 
Divers Occasions; | Chiefly to Animate & 
} the | SOLDIERS, | Printed 1756. 


“‘ PREFACE OR INTRODUCTION. 


“ Ingenious and Courteous Reader : 

“It may justly seem a matter of great 
surprise that a man near 70 years of age, should 
attempt to be an author: it may justly be 
deemed by you, or any other gentleman, to be 
the product of superannuation. Yet, Courteous 
Reader, 1 have some excuses to make, for dig- 
ging up rusty talents out of the earth so long 
lain hid. In the first place, when I was young I 
was bashful, and could not stand the gust of a 
laugh; but having observed the press for 60 
years, which has stood open and free toevery idle 
scribbler, who have come off with impunity in- 
stead of the punishment I tho’t they would have 
had; I am thereby emboldened to venture my- 
self among the rest. But, ingenious sirs, J 
think I have greater and nobler views, for since 
brave soldiers are the very life, nerves and 
sinews oftheir country, and cannot be too much 
honored, nor too well paid; being a lover of 
Martial Discipline, I tho’t at this critical 
juncture it might be of some service to the 
Public, to attempt to animate, and stir up the 
martial spirits of our Soldiery, which is the ut- 
most I can do under my present circumstances. 
The small, effort I made last spring was so well 
accepted by the gentlemen of the army that I 
am thereby emboldened to revise that, and some 
other pieces, and put them into a small pam- 
phlet. I have nothing further to say, Gentle. 
men; but conclude with the two following 
stanzies : 


on | 
Ouse 


‘* Kind sirs,.if that you will accept, 
This pretty. Pamphlet as.a gift, 
With all the powers [ have left, 

I will consult your Honor, 
But if you throw her quite away, 
As I confess: you justly may, 
I’ve nothing further-for to say, 
But spit and tread upon her. 


** But if that kindly you receive, 
And grant the Muse-a blest Reprieve 
That little while she has to live, 
Twill give her life and, motion, 
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And make her crazy pinions strong ; 
Thro’ lofty theme she'll fly along ; 
And every stanzie in her song 

Shall stand at your devotion.” 


“THE BRITISH LYON ROUSED. 


‘+ Hail, great Apollo! guide my feeble pen, 
To rouse the august lion from his den, 
Exciting vengeance on the worst of men. 


2. 


‘Rouse, British Lion, from thy soft repose, 
And take revenge upon the worst of foes, 
Who try to ring and haw! you by the nose. 


3. 


‘They always did thy quiet breast annoy, 
Raising rebellion with the Rival boy, 
Seeking thy faith and interest to destroy. 


4. 
‘* Treaties and oaths they always did break thro’, 
They never did nor wou'd keep faith with you 
By popes and priests indulged so to do. 


5. 
*¢ All neighbouring powers and neutral standers by 
Look on our cause with an impartial eye, 
And see their falseness and their perfidy. 


6. 
‘* Their grand encroachments on us ne’er did cease, 
But by indulgence mightily increase, 
Killing and scalping us in times of peace. 


7. 


“They buy our scalps exciting savage clans, 
In children’s blood for to imbrue their hands, 
Assisted by their cruel Gallic bands. 


8. 
‘* Britains, strike home, strike home decisive blows 
Upon the heads of your pertidious foes, 
Who always truth and justice did oppose. 


9. 


‘*Go brave the ocean with your war-like ships, 
And speak your terror o’er the western deeps, 
And crush the squadrons of the Gallic fleets. 


10. 
** Cleave liquid mountains of the foaming flood, 
And tinge the billows with the Gallic blood, 
A faithful drubbing to their future good. 


ll. 
‘ Bury their squadronsill in watery tombs; 
And when the news unto Versailles it comes, 
Let Lewis swear by Gar and gnaw his thumbs. 


12. 
“Oh! ride cone o’er the Gallic powers, 
And conquer all these cursed foes of ours, 
And sweep the ocean with your iron showers. 


13. 


‘* While all the tribes in Neptune’s spacious hall, 
Shall stand astonish'd at the cannon ball; 
To see such hail-stones down among them fall. 
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14. 


‘*Some of their tribes perhaps are killed dead, 
And others in a vast amazement fled, 
While Neptune stands aghast and scratch’s his head. 


15. 


‘* My roving muse the surface reach again, 
Search every part of the Atlantic plain, 
And see if any Gallics yet remain; 

16. 
* And if they do, let British cannon roar ; 


And let thy thunders reach the western shore, 
While I shall strive to rouse her sons once more.” 


“THE ENGLISH SOLDIERS ENCOURAGED. 


‘Rouse, heroes, arm—brave Captains take the field, 

Great George commands, arm with your spear and 
shield ; 

Gird on the glittering sword upon your thigh, 

Once more New England courage bravely try, 

Maintain the honor you so bravely won 

Of late, at Louisbourg on Cape Breton, 

Where hero-like you storm’d, and took the town, 

And gain’d immortal trophies of renown. . 

Now George commands drive back the encroaching 
foe 

That plot in time your fatal overthrow. 

From Accada to the Ohio River, 4 

They seize your lands where Jove is not the giver, 

Laying a plan that they in time to come, 

O’er all these lands may sing their Te Deum, 

And cloud your sun with Popish superstition, 

And make you dread their bloody Inquisition. — 

In vain you'll sigh, and make your sad complaints 

Unto these idol-worshippers of saints ; 

Better to die if Heaven sees it fit, 

lo fields of blood than ever to submit: _ 

Go, heroes bold, you’ve a commission given 

From George, our king, and the Great King of 
Heaven. 

The blood of infants crieth from the ground, 

With scalped mothers scatter’d up and down. 

Revenge, revenge our blood and righteous cause 

Upon these rogues, who break all nature’s laws. 

In coverts they watch many days and nights 

To take a time to do their base exploits ; 

Scalp a few children, home again they run, 

And swing their scalps and sing their Te Deum 

They've murther'd thus in all our north frontiers, 

Fill’d mothers’ hearts with sighs and groans and 
tears; 

And thus they’ve acted more than threescore years. 

Had ever mortals such a cursed foe? 

Ask Jove or Mars, and they will tell you, No. 

Curs’d be that arm, and let the sinews shrink, 

That stays its sword their cursed blood to drink ; 

Drink, martial steel, till you your thirst assuage, 

For they deserve your utmost martial rage. 

Drink, drink, I say, till you allay your thirst, 

Gun powder blast them like a thunder gust, 

For never was there any cause more just. 

Since they in blood their chiefest pleasures have, 

In blood, bold heroes, roul them to their grave ; 

Since they the blood of Innocents have shed, 

Let thundering bombs fall blazing on their head, 

With dire confusion hurl them to the dead. 


In Anna’s reign a soldier I have been, 

But years forbid that I should go again; 

My hands are feeble, yet my heart is true, 
With prayers and wishes it will go with you; 
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But ere we part take this advice from me: 
Against good orders take no liberty. 

Observe good orders, else your camp’s undone, 
And Mars will smite his bold rebellious son ; 
Observe your posts, watch well both front and rear, 
And double foes I think you need not fear. 

Your leaders brave no doubt a rule will fix, 
Justice and mercy for to intermix ; 

As knowing well there is ove above them, 

They'll give youcause both for to fear and love them. 
Go, war-like souls, you've leaders great and brave, 
Crown’d with success, and if you well behave 

In British annals, then your name will shine 

To the remotest periods of time. 

All round the globe your mighty fame will run, 
And overtake the chariots of the sun; 

Ages to come historians they will say, 

You've fix’d our rights in North America. 

But whether am I bor’n? These thot’s of arms 
Have fill’d my troubl’d breast with strange alarms. 
Break off my song, my barbarous muse be still, 
And silently steal down Parnassus Hill.”’ 


( To be continued.) 


CONTRIBUTIONS TO THE .HISTORY OF 
THE PILGRIM FATHERS, FROM THE 
RECORDS AT LEYDEN. 


No. II. 


Grorce Sumner, Esq., in his very interesting 
“Memoirs of the Pilgrims at Leyden” (Mass. 
llist. Coll., Vol. 9, Third series), says he is dis- 
posed to believe that the religious assemblies of 
the Pilgrims, at Leyden, were held in some hired 
hall, or in the house occupied by Robinson, 
though he was not able to discover anything 
more in relation to the dwelling of the minister, 


than a statement, in the record of his burial, that | 


he lived near the belfry, which adjoined St. Pe- 
ter’s Church. The question which he here suggests 


is an interesting one in more than one aspect, | 


and principally as it goes to show, according as 
it may be determined either one way or the other, 
whether the Pilgrims received any consideration 


from the Dutch authorities, and whether they | 


were held in any particular estimation by them. 


It has always been, and still is, the custom in | 


Holland for the government, or city authorities, 
to aid by subsidies, or by grants of buildings, the 
different churches established in the country, 
more or less, according to the claim which they 
were or are deemed to have. Religion, accord- 
ing to the Dutch theory, is an institution to be 
protected and aided, but not regulated or inter- 
fered with by the government. Thus the idea 
upon which the cities practised, in the times of 
the pilgrims in Holland, of providing places of 
worship for those religious communities which 
sprang up or came amongst them, where they 
were deemed worthy, is still carried out, un- 
der the present more consolidated general 
government, by a yearly distribution of money 


for building new edifices, or repairing old ones, 
making no distinction, in this respect, between 
Protestant or Catholic, Christian or Jew. But 
this assistance was frequently withheld, as the 
subsidies now are, from such bodies as the author- 
ities did or do not think proper to encourage. 

Mr. Sumner shows conclusively that the tradi- 
tion from which Prince, who visited Leyden in 
1714, and Mrs. Adams, the wife of John Adams, 
our first minister to the Hague, supposed that 
they had been in the house where the Pilgrims 
worshipped, related to the place of worship still 
standing of the other congregations of English dis- 
senters, who became established in Leyden about 
the same time with Robinson’s congregation, and 
not at all to the latter. Indeed, the burial of 

tobinson in a hired vault of St. Peter’s Church, 

|as Mr. Sumner found out, is sufficient to show 
not only that the authority of Prince was entire- 
lly at fault, but also that the pilgrims had no 
church of their own in which to bury him. Mr. 
S. quotes a passage from Winslow’s Relation, 
where Robinson’s house is spoken of as being 
large; and it is stated that a parting feast was 
given in it, by those who remained at Leyden, to 
the pilgrims, on the eve of their departure ; and 
| infers from this remark, that Robinson’s house 
was not only large enough for the purpose, but 
| was actually used as their place of worship. 

We intend to present, as it were, a supplement 
to Mr. Sumner’s investigations, having ascer- 
tained some facts which escaped his observation ; 
we mean, the exact site of Robinson’s house, its 
| dimensions and history, as derived from the ex- 
isting records, These facts tend in a remarkable 
degree, it appears to us, to strengthen Mr. Sum 
| ner’s conjecture as to that house being the place 
of worship, and also to show the limited means 
at the command of the pilgrims at the time of 
their settlement in Leyden. There is a space of 
two years, or a little more, between the time of 
the arrival of Robinson and his flock in Leyden 
| and the purchase of this house, in which he after- 
ward lived until his death. There is nothing to 
| show where he resided during that short period ; 

but on the fifth of May, 1611, a transport brief, 
| or deed, was made to him, in conjunction with 
| three others of his congregation, of the house and 
| piece of ground in question, nearly opposite the 
| belfry, which stood in the rear of St. Peter's 
| Chureh, and fronting on Pieter’s Kerckhoff, or 
| the Clock Steech (literally translated, Bel/ Alley), 
|a street between twenty and thirty feet wide. 
The consideration to be paid was three thousand 
two hundred dollars, of which eight hundred 
| dollars were paid down, and the balance secured 
| by a custing brief, or consideration lien, upon 
| the property, and was to be paid in annual in- 
| stallments of two hundred dollars each. Now 
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the fact that the title was taken in the name of 
four persons, in connection with another circum- 
stance disclosed in another record, namely, that 
tobinson was the only one of the four who 
lived in the house, goes to show that the pur- 
chase was for a general object, of which the pas- | 
tor was the leader. This deed was found record- 
ed in Register M.M., page 105, of indemnifica- 
tions (Protocollen van Waerbrieoen), and was | 
doubtless so recorded as a security to the grantor 
fur the balance of the purchase money. It w it 
be found curious to the general reader, as a spe- 
cimen of Dutch conveyancing. We preserve pe. 
names of the different parties, according to the 
orthography of the original deed. It reads as 
follows: 

“We, Pieter Arentsz Deyman and Amelis van 
Logeveen, schepens in Leyden, make known that 
before us came Johan de Lalaing, declaring for 
himself and his heirs that he had sold and by 


these presents does sell to Jan Robdinsz", minis- | 


ter of God’s Word of the English congregation 
in this city, Willem Jepson, Henry Woed, and 
Raynulph Tickens, who has married Jane White 


—jointly and each for himself an equal fourth | 
paurt—a house and ground with a garden situ- 
ated on the west side thereof, standing and being | 


in this city on the South side of the Pieter's 
Kerckhoff (grounds of Peter’s Church) near the 
Belfry, formerly called the Groene poort (Green 
gate) Bounded and having situated on the one 
side, eastwardly, a certain small room which the 


comparant (the appearer or grantor) reserves to | 
himself, being over the door of the house hereby 


sold; next thereto is Willem Simonsz. van der 


Wilde, and next to him the residence of the | 
Commandarije; and on the other side West- | 


wardly having the widow and heirs of Huyck 
van Aleckemade, and next to him the comparant 
himself, and next to him is the Donckere graft 
(the Dark Canal) which is also situated on the 
West of the aforesaid Garden, and next to it is 
the Falide Bagynhoff (Veiled Nun’s cloister), 
extending from the street of the Kerckhoff afore- 
said to the rear of the Falide Bagynhoff before- 
named; all and so as the aforesaid house is at 
present built and made, used and occupied, with 
everything thereto attached (aert-ennagelvast— 
fastened to the ground or nailed) to him the com- 
parant belonging, subject to a yearly rent charge 
ot eleven stivers and twelve pence payable to the 
Heer van Poelgeest. And he the comparant pro- 
mises the aforesaid house and ground, upon the 
conditions aforesaid, to warrant and defend from 
all other incumbrances with which the same may 
be charged, for a year and a day, and forever, as 
is just, hereby binding thereto all his property, 
moveable and immoveable, now owned or here- 
after to be owned by him, without any excep- 
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tion. Further making known that he the com- 
parant is paid for the aforesaid purchase and 
| fully satisfied therewith, the sum of eight thou- 
sand guilders, the last penny with the first, and 
that with a purchase money lien—two thousand 
guilders being paid down, and five hundred 
| guilders to be. paid in May, 1612, and annually 
| thereafter until all be paid. ’And this all in good 
faith and without fraud. 
“Tn witness of these presents we have set our 
seals the 5th of May, 1611. 
“ (Signed,) J. SwANENBURCH.” 
The grantees in this conveyance, besides Ro- 
binson himself, were members of his congrega- 
| tion, as we find by the record of marriages. 
| None of them went toAmerica. Jepson bought 
out the interest of the others on the 13th of De- 
cember, 1629, after Robinson’s death. He is 
described in this second conveyance as a carpen- 
ter. Tickens was the brother-in-law of Robin- 
son, whose wife Bridget was the sister of Jane 
| White. Roger White, who communicated from 
Leyden to Governor Bradford the death of Robin- 
son, was the brother of Mrs. Robinson. From 
the circumstance that Jane White's name is men- 
tioned in the deed, it may be inferred that the 
money for Ticken’s share came from her. Tickens 
is described as a looking-glass maker. In 1637, 
Jepson, who had become the sole owner, having 
died, the property was conveyed, by guardians 
of his children, to Stoffel Jansz. Ellis, and thus 
ceased to be held any longer by the Brownists. 
The house was taken down, with a number of 
others, in 1681-3, for the purpose of erecting a 
|hofje or hof for the Walloons, still remaining, 
called Pesyn’s Hof. There are over forty of 
these Hofs in Leyden. They are charitable insti- 
tutions, originating with the monks and nuns 
during the Catholic times, when a church was 
usually connected with them. Thus it happened 
that a church stood in the Jerusalem’s Hot, and 
in the Falide Bagyn’s Hof, in both of which the 
| other congregation of English dissenters wor- 
shipped, and which have been so erroneously 
supposed to have been the places of worship of 
Robinson’s congregation. Both of these still 
| stand; the former, however, is used as a turf 
storehouse, and the latter for the library of the 
| University. I may remark further, while on the 
subject of the hofs, that they are constructed 
with rows of small tenements around a hof or 
court, having, usually, only a blank wall, with a 
gate in it butting upon the street. In these small 
buildings, poor old people of respectable character 
are received, and supported for the remainder of 
| their lives, upon payment of a small entrance fee. 
The dimensions of Robinson’s house and 
ground are not given in the deed, but we have 
the means from other sources of determining its 
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width and approximately of its length. There is 
an old map, showing the width, or front on the 
street, of this and the adjoining lots, in the time 
of Johan Lalaing, called ‘‘Caerte van Heeren 
Straet, Salomons Straet, Clock Steech, met de 
Zuyt ende West zijd vant Pieter’s Kerckhof.” 
Map of Heeren Street, Solomon Street, Clock 
Alley, with the South and West side of Peter's 
Church ground. The width of Robinson's house 
was exactly two roods, Rhineland measure, or 
twenty-five feet six inches English. There is 
another map, giving a bird’s-eye view of the 
city, and showing the house as it was in 1670, 
ten or twelve years before it was torn down. 
By its assistance, with the known width just 
given, we can judge of its length sufficiently, and 
also get an idea of its general appearance, which 
was not different from a half dozen houses ad- 
joining it; and we, therefore, here give a fac- 
simile of that portion of this second map, 





1.—The belfrey, now taken down, and the 
ground left open. 

2.—The site of St. Peter’s Church, still standing, 
and where Robinson was buried. 

8.—The Commandarije—the grounds of a kind 
of order mentioned in the deed. 

4.—Heeren Street, distant one hundred and fifty- 
six feet easterly from Robinson’s house. The 
street is there still, so that any one disposed to 
make the pilgrimage can find the exact spot 
from these figures. 

5.—Clock Street, or Alley, called in the deed a 
part of St. Peter’s Church grounds, Robin- 
son’s house fronted on this street. 

6.—Simonszoon’s house, on the east of Robin- 
son’s house. 

7.—Robinson’s house. 

8.—House of widow van Alckemade, on the west. 

9, 10, 11.—Other houses of Johan de Lalaing, 
the grantor of Robinson’s house. 

12.—Falide Bagyn’s Hof, between which and 
the houses of De Lalaing, on the east, was the 
Dovecker Canal. 

13.—Garden of Robinson’s house. 
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The other record to which we referred as 
showing that Robinson alone resided in the 
house—excepting, of course, the room over the 
door, reserved by Johan de Lalaing—is a list of 
those rated for a poll-tax on the 15th of October, 
1622, in the Bon, or Wyk; that is, a small dis- 
trict set off for municipal purposes, called the 
Seven Houses. The only persons mentioned as 
living in this house are those composing Robin- 
son’s family, making, with himself, nine in all. 
They are named as follows: 

Joun Rosryson, Minister, 

Brvertta (Bringer) Rosrson, his wife. 
JAMES, 
Brveitra, 
Tsao, 
Mercy, 
Fear, 
JACOB. 

Mary Harpy, maid servant. 


Robinson’s children. 


The only further mention of any portion of 
the family that we have noticed, is the marriage 
of the daughter Bridget, on the 10th and 26th 
May, 1629, to John Grynwich, student of the- 
ology, young man. On that occasion, Robinson’s 
widow attended as a witness, I, C. M. 


MR. SUMNER’S ADDRESS. 


At the dinner at Plymouth, on the 2d August, 
the president gave a toast to Holland, and allud- 
ing to the researches of Mr. George Sumner, 
upon the condition of the Pilgrims in Leyden, 
called upon that gentleman to reply. It will be 
observed that Mr. Sumner has added some new 
facts to those contained in his “* Memoirs of the 
Pilgrims at Leyden,” published by the Massa- 
chusetts Historical Society, and has especially 
pointed out the obligations which New England 
is under to Holland, for several important insti- 
tutions. We print the remarks of Mr. Sumner: 

“After the glowing eloquence to which we 
have listened this day from so many orators, I 
should shrink from uttering a word, were it not 
in order to bring to this brilliant feast that 
homely New England commodity, a few facts— 
facts, heretofore, if I am not mistaken, hidden, 
and which throw some little additional light 
upon that truly good man, the early pastor of 
the Pilgrims, John Robinson. 

“You have alluded, sir, in flattering terms, to 
researches made by me at Leyden. Since the 


publication of my first memoir, it has been 
my lot to make two other pilgrimages to that 
temporary home of the Pilgrims, gleaning each 
time some little information, trivial perhaps to 
the stranger, but interesting, I believe, to all 
their sons. 

“ And first, of the family of Robinson. Scarce 
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anything has been told us of them by Bradford, 
or the early chroniclers. We know that one son, 
Isaac, came from Leyden to Plymouth in 1629, 
and it has been supposed that his mother accom- 
panied him. We know, also, that Miles Standish, 
by his will, in 1655, still preserved in yonder 
court house, left a bequest to the daughter of 
Isaac, ‘Mareye Robenson, whom,’ he says, ‘I 
tenderly love for her grandfather’s sake.’ Good, 
generous, brave old Captain! Could Priscilla, 
five and thirty years before, have divined the 
heart that was in you? 

“This is all we have of Robinson’s family. 
But in the year 1622, a census of Leyden was 
taken, the registry of which is still preserved in 
the Stadt-house. There, on page 38, I found 
inscribed the inmates of the house of Robinson 
—himself, his wife, six children and one maid- 
servant. 

“From this we learn that Robinson was 
blessed with other children than Isaac; but of 
their subsequent home, or lot in life, we know 
nothing. 

“ Another fact has interest, as it leaves room 
to suppose that Robinson’s worldly position was 
more comfortable than other facts may have led 
us to infer. Inthe year 1611, he, with some 
friends, bought a house in Leyden, and this 
house was no doubt the place where these faith- 
ful Pilgrims met, three times a week, to listen to 
Robinson’s teachings, and where they assembled 


at that sorrowful feast the night before their de- | 


parture from Leyden. In the record of Robin- 
son’s interment, the place of his residence is 
given; and the deed, a copy of which I hold in 
my hand, shows that the house purchased by 
him corresponds in locality with that in which 
he died. 

‘“* By this deed, which in 1850 I found record- 
ed in the Registry of the Leyden Stadt-house, 
it appears that on the 5th May, 1611, Jan Ro- 
bintson, preacher of the Divine Word of the 
English Communion in that city, together with 
William Jexson, Henry Wood and Reynulph 


Tickens, bought for 8000 florins, or $3200 of | 


our money, a house and garden situated oppo- 
site and to the south of the Belfry of the Peter's 
Church. This land was bound on one side by 
land owned by William Symons (a good Old 
Colony name), and on the south by the cloister 
of the Falyde Bagyn Church. That church now 
contains the library of the University, and any 
future American traveller, visiting that library, 
may, by looking from the window of the second 
left-hand alcove, see, at the same time, the gar- 
den in which John Robinson walked, and the 
Peter’s Church, under the pavement of which 
he was buried. 

“I know not, Mr. President, what impression 
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might be made upon others, but I confess that, 
after having by these early records identified the 
home of Robinson, and entered the garden, now 
overrun with weeds, in which that pious, devoted 
Christian teacher—so heroic and so humble—so 
learned and so modest—walked with Brewster 
and with Bradford, I felt a reverential thrill, 
greater than when within the walls of Witten- 
berg, almost as great as when entering the gates 
of Jerusalem. 

“The position in Leyden of that little body 
of hard-toiling fugitives from persecution, who, 
by devotion to principle, were destined to be- 
come the founders of a mighty nation, was not 
as brilliant or as happy as we could have 
wished. They had, however, in Holland, the 
inestimable privilege of uttering their opinions 
and of following, unmolested, the dictates of 
their conscience. 

“Tt was fortunate, too, that above all other 
places, they were attracted to Leyden, which 
was then called the Athens of the West, which 
had institutions of learning superior to any in 
England—common schools which carried edu- 
cation home to the humble—and a population 
whose generous self-sacrifice, and whose love of 
knowledge must have appealed to all that was 
| noblest in the Pilgrim character. On the same 
benches where Hugo Grotius sat, Elder Brewster 
and Bradford and Robinson and Winslow, list- 
| ened to lessons of sound political philosophy, of 
tolerance, of charity. 

“‘ Bradford tells us of theological discussions 
| at Leyden, in which Robinson took part against 
Episcopius, one of the Professors of the Univer- 
sity. He does not tell us, however, that Epis- 
copius was, at that very moment, like Elder 
Brewster, the object of the persecution of the 
British Ambassador at the Hague. Few of the 
sons of the Pilgrims will find any pleasure in 
the memory of these controversies, and nearly 
all will, I believe, be glad to think that if 
Robinson appeared in them, it was not to add 
fuel to the flame of religious strife, but rather to 
allay it by the benign influence of Christian 
learning and charity. The writings of Robin- 
son show that his temper would have dictated 
such a course. 

“Governor Arnold of Rhode Island, in his 
interesting history of that State, has observed 
that ‘the Pilgrims of Plymouth were more 
liberal in feeling and more tolerant in practice 
than the Puritans of Massachusetts Bay ; and as 
they were more liberal toward those who dif- 
| fered from them in point of religious doctrine, 
so they were more free in their political consti- 
tution.’ The factor of the Dutch Colony of 
New Amsterdam, de Raziéres, who came to 
Plymouth in 1627, speaks, in a dispatch which 
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Mr. Brodhead has brought to light from the 
on of the freedom enjoyed in the Old Co- 
ony. 

* As an evidence of the different characteris- 
tics of the two colonies, may be cited the at- 
tempts made at Boston, or rather at Charles- 
town, in 1630, to interfere with the liberty of 
transactions by compelling all mechanics to 
labor for a fixed salary of two shillings a day, 
and by imposing heavy fines on all who gave or 
received more. These absurd regulations were 
the source of endless difficulties at Boston. For- 
tunately for Plymouth, no such nonsense was 
tolerated here. 

* Another evidence is to be found in the dif- 
ference concerning the rights of citizenship, 
which at Boston were made dependent upon 
religious tests—premiums upon hypocrisy— 
tests to which persecution was added, that 
finally drove Roger Williams to Plymouth, 
where he was welcomed by all the principal 
men of the Colony, and made assistant pastor 
of your church, in which Gov. Winthrop, who 
had been his uniform opponent, had, on a visit 
to Plymouth, the good fortune to listen to his 
preaching. 

“May not the sojourn in Leyden explain these 
differences? The lessons of that University, 
which had Grotius for a follower, could hardly 
fail to inspire enlightened sentiments—while 
the migrations of the Pilgrims—their greater 
knowledge of men—their broader views of life 
—and above all. the sufferings they had en- 
dured, could hardly fail to open their hearts to 
a larger charity. 

“ Three institutions, the Pilgrims, it seems to 
to me clear, brought from Leyden to Plymouth, 
viz.: 

“ Common Schools. 

“The Registration of Deeds. 

“ Civil Marriage. 

‘“‘ What concerns the schools of Holland I have 
fully discussed on another occasion. 

“You are well aware, Mr. President, that in 
the days of the Pilgrims the old Saxon custom 
of publicity of conveyances had fallen into dis- 
use, and that there was no registry of deeds in 
any part of England, the statutes providing for 
such registration in a few counties, dating only 
from the time of Queen Anne. A learned Eng- 
lish jurist, Mr. Joseph Parkes, has written a 
work upon the laws regulating real property in 
America, in the hope of improving the English 
law and of securing a general registration of 
deeds. Mr. Parkes has declared that the civil- 
ization and prosperity of a country may be 
judged by the facilities which attend its trans- 
fers of land. But a few years since, when an 
attempt was made in England to pass a general 





registration act, it was met by an indignant pro- 
test from the conveyancers, who declared that 
they had a vested interest in the obscurity of 
titles. 

“The Pilgrims had in Holland opportunities to 
observe the advantages of registration—the deed 
of John Robinson’s own house was, as we have 
seen, recorded—and one of their earliest acts 
was to provide for a registry of all deeds of land 
in Plymouth, an example soon after imitated by 
the colony of Massachusetts Bay. 

“The security of families and of successions 
was also increased by making a record by the 
magistrates of all marriages, and by having their 
participation in the ceremony. For this course 
the Plymouth colonists were attacked in Eng- 
land, when Edward Winslow declared to the 
Lords Commissioners for the plantations in Ame- 
rica, “‘ that marriage was a civil thing; besides, 
civil marriage was no new thing, for he had 
been so married himself in Holland, by the 
magistrates in their Stadt-house.’ 

“But greatest of all good things which the 
Pilgrims found in Holland was freedom of 
speech—the liberty of searching for the truth, 
and of freely discussing it. This they steadily 
maintained until 1774, when the Royal Gov- 
ernor in Boston sought to control opinion by 
declaring that town meetings should only be 
convoked by his order. Perhaps no one mea- 
sure tended more in the country districts to 
concentrate that spirit which a year after 
showed itself at Lexington and at Bunker Hill, 
than this attempt from the capital to limit the 
freedom of speech. 

“It is related that at the close of the war, 
Washington said to that son of Massachusetts, 
who had received the sword of Cornwallis at 
Yorktown, ‘ We know what we Virginians have 
been fighting for, with our fine farms and cli- 
mate, but can you tell what you New Eng- 
landers have fought for, with your granite 
rocks, and your cold and barren land?’ ‘ Yes,’ 
was the ready reply of General Lincoln, ‘ we 
fought for the liberty of using our heads and 
our hands.’ For freedom of speech and freedom 
of action. 

“Fortunately in our day these are secure. 
Should any attempt be made at the present 
time to assail the freedom of speech, it would 
utterly fail and recoil upon its abettors, who 
would shrivel into nothing before the silent 
contempt of the grave and the mirth of the 
humorous. 

“ The effect of a censorship upon thought we 
can hardly comprehend without looking to des- 
potic countries, and the hero of Beaumarchais’s 
comedy has given us a very good definition of: 
freedom of speech as there understood. ‘ During 
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my absence,’ he says, ‘a new institution has 
sprung up called Freedom of Speech; and pro- 
vided I say nothing of politics and nothing of 
morals—nothing of history and nothing of juris- 
prudence—nothing of men in place and nothing 
of men who are trying to get into place—nothing 
of great public bodies in credit and nothing of 
great public bodies which have discredited 
themselves—I am at liberty to utter all my 
opinions; subject, however to the control of a 
body of censors, who, as they hold public office, 
naturally represent all the wisdom, learning, 
and virtue of the community.’” 


Societies and their Proceedings. 


ILLINOIS. 


Curcaco Histrortoat Sociery.—Aug. 16th.— 
At the usual monthly meeting, W. H. Brown, 
Esq., President, in the chair. Among the addi- 
tions to the Society’s collections reported (805 
in number) was the rare and costly work of 
Lord Kingsborough, on the Antiquities of 
Mexico, beautifully bound in red Turkey mo- 
rocco, with an autograph letter of Lord Kings- 
borough to Dr. Bliss, to whom the work be- 
longed—the gift of H. G. Loomis, Esq. a mem- 
ber, recently returned from Europe. 

Communications of an interesting character 
were read, from Prof. A. Caswell, of Rhode 
Island, and Thomas Yeatman, Esq., of Connecti- 
ent. Provision was made for enlarging the ac- 
commodations of the library, and the Society’s 
rooms were ordered to be opened to visitors 
attending the National Fair, to be held by the 
United States Agricultural Society, in this city, 
during the next month. 

Sept. 20th.—W. L. Newberry, Esq., Vice-Pre- 
sident, presiding. The Librarian reported the 
acquisition of valuable files of newspapers, in- 
cluding one, complete, of the ‘Chicago Tri- 
bune,” 1840-1, believed to be the first journal 
in the United States bearing the name of “ Tri- 
bune; also the gift of Fuller’s “‘ Worthies of 
England, London, 1662,” folio, by Mr. R. C. 
Wright, of Chicago, in whose family that rare 
work has been long and carefully preserved. 
Letters were read from the Hon. J. Prentiss, 
Keene, N. H.; the Hon. Tench Tilghman, Presi- 
dent of the United States Agricultural Society ; 
Hon. J. F. Farnsworth, M.C., ete. 

A copy of the interesting lecture on the early 


history of Chicago, lately delivered, was received | 
in MS., from the Rev. Jere. Porter, its author ; | 


and from Mr. B. Felsenthal, of Chicago, was re- 
ceived a communication, accompanying a sche- 
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dule of Israelite periodicals—six in number—two 
in German and four in English—published in 
the United States, at New York, Philadelphia, 
Baltimore, Cincinnati and San Francisco. No- 
tice was taken of the existing literature of that 
people in the United States, and their prominent 
writers and scholars in Europe. 

A communication was also read from the Hon. 
Richard Cobden, M.P., Great Britain, accepting 
membership, and inclosing a specimen of the 
original stamps issued in pursuance of the 
“Stamp Act” for taxing the American colonies. 
The stamp is a “two shilling” one, and well 
preserved. 

The Secretary submitted some remarks in the 
historical value to the people of this State and 
region, of the Jesuit ‘‘ Relations,” not long since 
reprinted, through the liberality of the Canadian 
government. Various allusions to and descrip- 
tions of Illinois, and other points in the north- 
west, were cited. Reference was also made to 
extensive notices of scientific interest in these 
writings (hitherto inaccessible)—sucli as of the 
lake tides and currents; of various natural phe- 
nomena, as earthquakes, parhelia (or mock suns), 
of which an example was given of seven seen at 
once, at Green Bay and other points fifty leagues 
distant, in 1671—besides information of the cop- 
per mines of Lake Superior, and valuable geo- 
graphical accounts, with historical notices of 
Indian tribes, their names, dialects, wars, mi- 
grations, etc., constituting a rich store of mate- 
rial for the aboriginal inquirer. The hope was 
expressed that the subject would attract the at- 
tention of intelligent minds, who would find in 
the Society’s collections (both of books and 
maps) important helps to prosecute it with ad- 
vantage and success. 

After a favorable report from the Treasurer 
of the Society’s resources for the year, and the 
transaction of other business, the meeting was 
adjourned, the members inspecting the enlarged 
—— of the library, already well 

ed. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


New Eneranp Historic Gengarocicar So- 
orrty.—(Officers, vol. iii. p. 78.) October 5.—The 
regular monthly meeting. The President, Almon 
D. Hodges, Esq., in the chair. 

Mr. Trask, the Librarian, reported that 11 
bound volumes and 429 pamphlets had been 
presented to the library during the last month. 

Dr. Palmer, the Historiographer of the So- 
ciety, read a biographical sketch of the late 
Rev. George W. Burnap, D.D., a corresponding 
eaten who died in Baltimore the 8th Septem- 
ber last. 
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Mr. Richard Pike, of Dorchester, read an in- 
teresting history of the building and occupancy 
of Fort Pownal in the Penobscot, and stated 
many important historical facts in connection 
with it. The first commander of the fort was 
Gen. Jedediah Preble, father of Com. Preble, 
and he was succeeded by Colonel Thomas 
Goldthwaite, a native of Chelsea. The thanks 
of the Society were voted to Mr. Pike for his 
interesting paper, and a copy was requested 
for the archives. 

Col. Samuel Swett presented to the Society a 
manuscript poem on the death of the only son 
of Gov. John Hancock, at the age of ten years. 
Gov. Hancock had one daughter who died in 
early infancy, and he was thus left childless, 
like many other of the revolutionary patriots and 
heroes. The circumstance of the death of 


Gov. Hancock’s son, says Col. Swett, was pecu- | 


liar and interesting. 

His parents, to avoid the dangers of skating, 
sent him to practise it under the especial care 
of an old retired domestic of the governor, at 
Braintree—Henry Smith. The poor youth, 
while engaged in this amusement, under all 
these precautions, fell upon the ice and was 
mortally wounded in the head. These circum- 
stances are described in the striking illustrated 
manuscript obituary notice of him by a school- 
mate of his, at the time of his death—the late 
Samuel Adams Dorr, of Roxbury. “This manu- 
script has been preserved in a remarkably unim- 
paired state,” said Col. Swett, “and was lately 
presented to me by the family of Mr. Dorr, and I 
have the pleasure of presenting it now to this 
Society, in the hope that the same devoted care 
will be extended to it by them.” 

Col. Swett also presented another illustrated 
manuscript, which he said was of a far more 
ambitious description than that of a schoolboy’s. 
It was a large thick folio in parchment—a Ro- 
man Catholic choral book, every page of which 
was filled with the most elaborate elegant or- 
mented musical notes, done with a pen—the 
work probably of a man’s life, and executed pre- 
viously to the invention of printing. 

The thanks of the Society were voted to Col. 
Swett for these interesting donations. 

Rev. Joseph A. Copp, D.D., of Chelsea, read a 
paper giving an interesting account of the li- 
brary of Mr. Alexander A. Smets, of Savannah, 
Georgia. Mr. Smets is a native of Switzerland. 
Iie emigrated to Georgia in early life. His 
library is one of the richest in the South. It 
contains about 6,000 volumes, including thirty 
volumes of autographs. It consists almost ex- 
clusively of the rarest works, and like the 
Dowse library, all of the best editions and in 
the richest binding. Among the rarities is the 
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Bible of Oliver Cromwell, with his name written 
in it by himself, and the date, 1619. 

A vote of thanks was passed to Dr. Copp, for 
| his interesting paper, and a copy was requested 
for the archives. 

After the transaction of some private business 
the meeting was dissolved. 


NEW YORK. 


New York Hisroricat Soorery.—(Officers, 
vol iii. p. 43). October 4th.—Monthly Meeting. 
President, Luther Bradish, Esq., in the chair. 
Several donations were announced by the Libra- 
rian; he also called the attention’ of the audience 
to a globe, supposed to be one of the first made, 
its date being 1542. A medal commemorative 
of the building and the first President of the 
Historical Society will soon be issued. 

The Librarian announced a new German work 
embracing many of the earliest charts and maps 
relating to America. 

The paper of the evening was read by John A. 
Poor, Esq. Thesubject was “‘ English Colonization 
in America.” The view of the Pilgrim Fathers, 
as playing an unimportant part in the coloniza- 
tion of this country, was so at variance with the 
prevalent theory as to excite an unusual degree 
of interest in the paper. 

The greatness of England was due, said the 
speaker, to American colonization, and yet the 
British government was the latest of all the 
European powers to plant colonies in the new 
| world. This work was finally achieved through 
| the efforts of individuals. The great mover of 
}all this was Sir Ferdinando Gorges, for whom 
| the speaker claimed the title of Father of En- 

glish Colonization in America. 

| Mr. Poor gave a sketch of the efforts of all 
the European powers to plant colonies in the 
new world at the close of the 16th century, when 
|Gorges appears on the public stage. He then 
gave a history of the early voyages, and of the 
| grant of the charter to the council of Virginia, 
| obtained through the influence of Gorges, dated 
April 10, 1606, under which the colonies were 
| planted. 

| The date of this charter, the speaker con- 
tended, is the initial point in our New England 
history ; and that it bears the same relation to 
American colonization as does the Emancipation 
Act of August 1, 1834, to the abolition of sla- 
very in the West Indies. 

The speaker gave a minute history of the ef- 
forts of Gorges and others to plant its race in the 
new world, and showed that he held possession 
of the country from 1609 onward. France and 
England both claimed title, and both sought to 
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hold possession. This occupancy of Gorges 
saved it to the English race. Through the in- 
fluence of Gorges the Pilgrims were induced to 
come over; a charter was given them in the name 
of Mr. John Wincof, who was a man of the 
county of Lincoln, whose daughter Frances was 
the wife of Gorges’ son. 

The speaker regarded Pilgrim history, as given 
us by Messrs. Webster, Everett, Bancroft and 
Palfrey, as ‘ classical,” and not severe history, 
and claimed for Gorges, Popham, and Vines the 
chief glory of planting the English race in the 
new world. 

He closed with a brief allusion to the extent 
and power of the English race, having dominion 
over the sea, and holding one-fourth of the hab- 
itable globe, governing one-fourth of the human 
race ; four times in number the entire population 
of the Roman Empire when its eagles overshad- 
owed the world. 

The historic sketch was exceedingly clear, 
down to the year 1616, before the Pilgrims’ pe- 
riod, and the speaker relied on historic facts for 
his assertion that, as a political event, the Pil- 
grim settlement was of no sort of consequence. 
The Puritans, on the contrary, who came over 
under Endicott and Winthrop, had overrun New 
England, and became the masters of its territory. 


RHODE ISLAND. 
Ru0DE Istanp Historica Socretry.—(Officers 


vol. iii. p. 81.) Providence, July 5.—The quar- | 


terly meeting was held this evening in the 
Cabinet, the President, Albert G. Greene, in 
the chair. After the reading of the report for 
the last quarterly meeting, numerous donations 
to the Society were announced. An original 
letter from Rev. Rufus Babcock, written by 
Gov. Jona. Trumbull, of Conn., to Gov. Cooke, 
of Rhode Island, in August, 1796, relative to the 
movements of the British, was read, and made 
the subject of remarks. 

Julius C. Palmer, of Boston, and Samuel C. 
Eastman, of Concord, N. H., were elected cor- 
responding members. 

Adjourned. 


Providence, Sept. 9.—A special meeting of 
the Society was culled this evening to respond to 
an invitation from the New England Historic 
Genealugical Society, to attend the Centennial 
Anniversary of the'taking of Quebec by Wolfe 
A resolution was passed, thanking the New 
England Historic Genealogical Society for the 
invitation, and Dr. Usher Parsons and Rev. E. 
M. Stone were appointed delegates to attend the 
celebration. Letters were read from Julius C. 
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Palmer, of Boston, and Samuel O. Eastman, of 
Concord, N. H., accepting the office of corres- 
ponding member. 

Adjourned. 


Providence, October 4.—The regular quar- 
terly meeting of the Rhode Island Historical 
Society was held this evening, the President 
in the chair. The record of the last quarterly 
meeting was read by Amos Perry, Secretary 
pro tem. 

Rev. E. M. Stone, cabinet keeper, announced 
donations from the following sources: Henry 
T. Drown, C. Benjamin Richardson, Charles I. 
Bushnell, of New York; Wm. C. Snow, E. M. 
Stone, John R. Bartlett, C. W. Parsons, A. H. 
Stilwell, of Providence: Francis Brinley, J. 
Wingate Thornton, of Boston; C. D. Bradley, 
George Livermore, of Cambridge, Mass. ; Jere- 
miah Whipple, of Cumberland; Wm. H. Chan- 
dler, Abigail Bigelow, Essex Historical Insti- 
tute, New Jersey Historical Society ; Smithso- 
nian Institute, John Pennington and Son, o. 
Carson Brevoort, of Brooklyn, N. Y.; New 
York Institute; Chicago Historical Society. 

Several of the documents presented were 
read, including three letters from Hon. Theo- 
dore Foster to Dr. Solomon Drown, dated re- 
spectively at Philadelphia, April 2, 1794, Dec. 
20, 1798, and March 21, 1800, received from H. 
T. Drown; contract between John Brown and 
James Snow. dated Providence, May 25, 1784, 
in relation to building a house at the corner of 
Richmond and Pine streets from W. OC. Snow ; 
|and a Quaker marriage certificate of Steven 
| Hopkins, dated March 2, 1755, from Jeremiah 
| Whipple. 
| Several gentlemen were elected resident mem- 
bers, and the following were elected corres- 
ponding members: H. T. Drown, of New 
York; James S. Linsey, of Brooklyn; Joseph 
Palmer, of Boston; Almon D. Hodges, of Dor- 
| chester, Mass.; and Wm. 8. Perry, of Nashua, 
N. H. 

A vote of thanks was passed to Charles I. 
Bushnell and other gentlemen, for their kind- 
ness in enriching the Society with their valua- 
ble contributions. 

The exhibition of the picture of Providence as 
it appeared fifty years ago, and of other articles 
in the possession of the Society, proves a source 
of interest and pleasure to large numbers of our 
citizens. In this way public attention is called 
to the objects of the Society, and it is believed 
great good will result. 

After the transaction of some business rela- 
tive to the purchase of furniture and procuring 
photographs of the view of Providence in 1809, 
the meeting adjourned. 
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Hotes and Querics. 


NOTES. 


Unrrep States Cents.—A correspondent of 
the “Boston Transcript” gives the following 
interesting account of U. 8. cents: 

“ The act for the establishment of the United 
States Mint was passed April 2, 1792, and it went 
into operation the same year; being more or less 
experimental until 1795. 

“1793. Although a small trial piece for a 
cent, with a silver centre, was struck in 1792, 
and the Disme and Half Disme in the same year, 
there seems to be no doubt, that the first regular 
issue of the currency was the cent of 1793. Of 
this there are eleven varieties struck, in the fol- 
lowing order: 

* 1st—Obverse, a head with fine flowing hair, 
copied from the French ideal of Liberty; be- 
neath, the date, with figures wide apart ; above, 
the word ‘ Liberty.’ Reverse, an endless chain, 
of fifteen links, inclosing the words ‘ once cent,’ 
and the fraction 1-100. Around it, ‘ United 
States of Ameri.’ Edge divided into alternate 
sections of leaf-work and milling. 

“2d—Same as first on obverse. Reverse, 
reads ‘ United States of America,’ in full. 

“3d—Hair longer, and bust running out to a 
fine point; date close in the figures, and piece 
slightly larger. 

**4th—Obverse, head bolder in the features, 
hair flowing straight back, in long, thick locks. 
Under the neck, a twig, with three broad leaves, 
nearly at right angles with each other. Large 
date below, ‘ Liberty’ above. Reverse, a wreath 
of two branches, united by a riband, inclosing 
words ‘one cent.’ Aroundit, ‘ United States of 
America ;’ below, the fraction 1-100. Obverse 
and reverse both surrounded by a finely beaded 
line, near the edge. 


“5th—Hair a little fuller; leaves on the twig | 


inclined forward. Figures in the date, and let- 
ters in the word ‘Liberty,’ much smaller and 
closer. Reverse, same as No. 4. 


“* 6th—Hair rather shorter in middle part of the | 


head. Leaves on the twig much more slender, 
and in position like No. 4. Reverse, leaves in 
wreath longer, and bow in krot larger. 

“ 7th—-Obverse, like the last in head, but the 
leaves on the twig quite small, and pointing 
symmetrically upward. Reverse, varies slightly 
in wreath. 

“8th—Obverse same as No. 7. Reverse differs 


in the wreath, and has ‘one cent’ exactly in the | 


centre, instead of slightly above it, as before. 
Fraction closer, in figures. 
“9th—Obverse like No. 8, except that the 
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leaves on the twig are more pointed, and all in- 
cline forward. Reverse, wreath varies again in 
form and arrangement of the leaves. 

“ 10th—Precisely like No 9, except that now, 
for the first time, the edge is changed; and, in- 
stead of the device mentioned in No. 1, bears the 
words, ‘One hundred for a dollar.’ 

“1ith—A much larger piece, with more of 
the bust; the hair is rolled off from the forehead, 
and combed smooth, falling down over the back ; 
on the left shoulder is the staff and liberty-cap ; 
the twig of leaves under the neck is omitted. 
Reverse, the wreath is much longer in the leaves, 
and the bow-knot is very different; the beaded 
line on both sides is preserved, and the edge is 
lettered, as in No. 10. 

“ The varieties of this year, as above described, 
are distinguishable at a glance in good specimens, 
which are, however, somewhat difficult to ob- 
tain. Nos. 8, 5 and 8 are the most common. 

“1794. In this year quite a number of dies 
were made, varying both in size and detail, but 
they may be divided into three general divisions. 

““Ist—A large piece, the size of No. 11 of 
1793, and generally resembling it, except that 
the beaded line, which added much to the beau- 
ty of the cent, is changed to a milled rim; the 
edge is still lettered, as before. 

“2d—A smaller piece, of which there are 
many variations in the wreath and hair; other- 
wise, similar. 

“3d—A piece with a raised edge, of which 
there are also several varieties. 

“1795. Four well-marked varieties. 

“1st—A thick, well-struck piece; hair shorter 
in the neck than in 1794, with the edge lettered, 
for the last time. 

““2d—Plain edge, thinner piece; ‘one cent’ 
high up in the wreath. 

““3d—Like the last, but ‘one cent’ in middle 
of the wreath. 

‘“‘4th—Obverse like the last. Reverse, a bet- 
ter die, with fine milling on the rim, and leaves 
in triplets on the wreath. 

“1796. A number of varieties similar to 1795, 
but generally better in the die. Wreath has 
leaves in doublets and triplets, as before. In this 
year the liberty-cap and pole is dropped, a few 
locks of hair being drawn up behind and tied, 
while the rest of the hair flows long down the 
back. The bust is also draped. There is a 
change in this die on the reverse; the fine leaves 
in the wreath are dropped, and thick leaves sub- 
stituted, which prevail for eleven years. 

“1797. The same in general characteristics, 
with quite a number of variations in the die. 
One has triplets in the wreath still. 

“1798. Several varieties. One shows the 
triplets, and is rarely found, 
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ieee ) ; : 
“1799. This celebrated cent rarely occurs in | head, with flat, round pointed stars, rim more 


good condition, and its scarcity is well known to 
all coin collectors. The copper in this year ap- 
pears to have been very soft, and the date is 
generally nearly or quite illegible. 

“1800. Was first struck with a die altered 
from 1799, the first 9 showing quite plainly in 
the 0. Afterward a new die was made. 

“1801. There is one die in this year with the 
fraction, by mistake, reading 1-000; all the other 
dies are correct. 

“1802. The same mistake occurs in one die, 
asin 1801. There are quite a number of varia- 
tions in 1802 and 1803. 

“1803. The same mistake again in one die; 
all the others right. 

“©1804. Somewhat remarkable for its scar- 


city. 

“1807. Has one die altered from 1806, and 
one new die. 

“1808. In this year the whole cent is 
changed. The position of the head is reversed ; 
the hair is cut shorter, and bound round the 
head with a fillet, which bears the word ‘ Liber- 
ty,’ and thirteen stars appear around the margin; 
the bust is also shortened, and without drapery. 
Reverse, the wreath becomes continuous, and 
the loop of the knot is omitted. 

“1809. Rarely found good. 

“1810. One die altered from 1809; after- 
ward a new die. 


“1811. One changed from 1810; one new. 
“1812. Several variations, principally on re- 
verse. 


“1813. Two varieties; one always good in 
the date, one generally poor in date, which is 
near the star on the right. 

“1814, One variety has the tail of the 4 
crossed; one without the cross. 

©1815. None struck. A good many counter- 
feits. 

“1816. Another change. The hair is done 
up in a knot, and bound with acord. A fillet 
still surrounds the head, terminating in a point 
above the forehead, and bearing ‘ Liberty.’ The 
bust is cut shorter, and the stars, instead of 
being either side of the head, are continuous 
around it. Reverse, as before. 

“1817. A number of varieties, principally in 
position of date and stars. One has fifteen stars 
instead of thirteen—the only year in which this 
occurs. 

“1823. Is somewhat rare, and generally poor 
in condition. There is very little change from 
1816 until we get to 

“1834. In this year there were three distinct 
dies. 

“‘1st—Like the preceding years. 

“9d—A smaller and very neatly executed 


finely milled. 

‘*3d—The edge is raised, and the stars are 
made small, and continue so from this time. 

“1835. 1st—Head like the preceding, but edge 
not so high. 

“*2d—The fillet around the head projects in a 
sharper point, with less hair below it on the 
face. 

“1836. 1st—Like the preceding. 

‘*2d—Has the hair wavy on the top of the 
head. 

“1837. The cord which binds the hair has 
been heretofore plain. It now becomes beaded, 
and continues so hereafter. 

“1839, Ist—Like the preceding two years. 

‘*2d—Head rounds up above the fillet, and 
the hair projects on the forehead. 

“3d—Called the ‘bull head cent;’ hair 
slightly wavy, and curls up over the base of the 
bust. Letters on reverse smaller. 

‘*4th—A smaller and more classic head, which 
continues till 1848. 

“1840. One with a large date, and one with 
a small date. 

“1842. Large and small date. 

“©1843. 1st—Like the preceding. 

““9d—Reverse has much larger lettering, 
which continues to 1857. 

““3d—Head is changed for the last time, and 
date placed directly under it. The rim is made 
much thicker. 

‘“* After this, with some trifling varieties in the 
figures of the date, there is no change until 

“1857. When we find the large and small 
date again. 

“With one exception (1815) the cents furnish 
an unbroken series of United States coinage, the 
only one of our coins that does so. Hence I 
have thought it worthy of some detail. A per- 
fect series of good specimens must always be an 
object of interest, and when the copper cent 
ceases to circulate, it may be to some a cause of 
regret that they neglected to secure a collection 
while they yet had the opportunity. 

“The little Nickel, and the big White Man, 
are slowly but surely worrying the old copper- 
colored race out of existence. And it is a curious 
coincidence, that while one branch is perishing 
with the old die, in the wild regions of the West, 
the other is obliged to succumb to a new die in 
the East. The name of the one, and the sem- 
blance of the other, are to be perpetuated in the 
onsent to fill the place of the departed.” 





Boston [rems.—The following is an interesting 
scrap of Bosten names and items. Dr. Peters 
you know was the reputed author of the famous 
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satirical History of Connecticut. Dr. Parker was | Poor House—and that Mr. Price, the Elder, had 


the second Bishop of Massachusetts. 
8. P. G. 


LETTER FROM SAMUEL PETERS, 


Masor Henry Price, or Boston : 

Rev. Sm: Having formerly had a relation in 
America, on whom I had some dependence, the 
circumstance has recently been made known to 
the Rev‘. Dr. Samuel Peters, now resident in 
this country. On his recommendation, and as a 
Brother Clergyman, may I, sir, be permitted to 
trouble you with the following short memoranda 
cencerning him, and to request the exercise of 
your benevolence in making some inquiries re- 
specting his Affairs? Whatever expense may 
attend it you may depend on having most punc- 
tually and gratefully transmitted, by directing a 
line to the 

Rev. Water Harper, 
No. 48 High-Holborn, 
London. 


MEMORANDA, 


Henry Price, Esq'., the gentleman alluded to, 
acquired a considerable fortune situate chiefly 
in Boston and its vicinity. His residence about 
the year 1770, was a large farm he had pur- 
chased about 45 miles from thence. Our letters 
to him were directed to be left at Mr. John 


Cutter’s, in Boston ; his letters in return report 
the death of his Wife, of his Daughter, about 
the age of nineteen, and of his Son and only sur- 
viving child, who was apprenticed to an Apothe- 
cary, and expired suddenly in a fit on the 20th 


of April, 1766. Mr. Price was sometime pay- 
master to Queen Ann’s Regt., I think. His last 
letter was dated “ Boston, the 18th June, 1771,” 
intimating his determination “ of coming to Old 
England as soon as he should be able to fix on a 
proper person to be entrusted with his affairs 
in Boston;” and with this letter his corres- 
pondence, and my information respecting him, 
closed. 

N. B.—In point of relationship he was my 
Grandmother’s Brother. 

The Rev‘. Dr. Peters, before mentioned, ac- 
quaints me that Mr. Price was far advanced in 
life, and died about the year 1772—that he was 
a Merchant-taylor, and a Gentleman of consider- 
able property, and in point of character much 
esteemed in Boston—that the Mr. John Outter, 
to whose house his letters were directed, is now 
a Founder in Marlborough Street, Boston—that 
Mr. Price’s Son served an Apprenticeship (in 
company with Martin Brimmer, Esq'., now a 
Merchant at Boston,) at Mr. Austin’s, Apothe- 
cary, near the old Province House, and was 
afterwards an Assistant to Dr. Marshall, of the 


retired from business, and lived upon his farm 
and fortune. 

Dr. Peters adds that the Clergy in general, 
and the Rev‘. Dr. Walter and the Rev‘. Wm. 
Montague in particular, will be so good as to 
join the Rev*. Dr. Parker in his obliging in- 
quiries, together with Martin Brimmer, Esq"., 
and Mr. Jn°. Outter, and most earnestly and 
respectfully are their friendly exertions solicited 
therein. 


London, 12th July, 1792. 


Dr. Perers To Dr. PARKER: 


Rev. anp Dear Sir: Your Father, Mr. John 
Cutter, and his Son, Mr. James Cutter, will easily 
help you to everything respect® the Property left 
by Mr. Henry Price, and where it lies and in what 
it consists. He went by the Name of Major 
Price in Boston. If any Property remains for the 
Heir [the Rev*. Mr. Walter Harper, Lecturer of 
St. Andrew's, Holborn,] please to see his Will, 
and if favourable to Brother Harper send a copy 
of the Will and Deeds, and what is necessary 
the first opportunity. * * 

SamvEt Peters. 

Ar Pruico, July 23d, 1792. 


Euinv Hatt.—The father of Elihu Hall came 
from England with Lord Baltimore, to whom 
he was a personal friend, and had a carte- 
blanche to take as much land as he wanted any- 
where within the grant to Lord B. He selected 
about 2,000 acres on the Susquehanna River, in 
Cecil County, at the mouth of Octorara Creek. 
A house of about 60 feet front was built by my 
grandfather of bricks, imported from England. 
It is still in good preservation, and, together with 
about 500 acres of land, continues in the family. 
A daughter upwards of 80 years of age, the last 
of 18 children, still resides there. 

It was customary before the Revolution for 
planters of high standing to order from home 
every thing that was wanted once a year. The 
brig that brought the bricks with the annual 
order, arrived at Port Deposit—the head of tide 
water, when the river was very high, and the 
captain, entirely ignorant of the river, run his 
vessel up five miles to the heart of Octorara. 
There happened to be a number of fishermen’s 
boats about, and plenty of slaves, and he was 
very soon discharged, and got down to safe 
anchorage in safety. 

The old gentleman was of high, strong, aris- 
tocratic principles, a justice of the peace, but 
when the tocsin of war was sounded, he took 
his side as a leader of the Whig party. His 
eldest son and my father, the second, only 19 
years of age, volunteered in Gen. Smallwood’s 
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and took her to Maryland. 


Squire Hall was very prompt and energetic 
in his duties as a Justice of the Peace, and 
one of the Committee of safety—there were no 
places in those days as there are now, to “ send 
a man down” for further hearing; and as he 
lived 24 miles from the county town, it was not 
always convenient to send a man there, he 
adopted a very easy mode of holding then—a 


portion of a panel of worm fence, common in 


those times, was raised, and the man’s head put 


through, and so he was held; the squire thought 


this a good mode of keeping the party out of 


mischief for the time being ; and then, if the case 
was not very flagrant, the party was dismissed 
with a kind admonition not to be again found 
about those parts—a hint that was generally at- 
tended to. H. H. 





REVOLUTIONARY SOLDIERS SUPPOSED TO BE 
ALIVE In Mass., Marne, Missovrt, anp ILLrvors. 
—The following is a list of Revolutionary sol- 
diers, supposed to be alive, pensioners on the 
roll of the State of Massachusetts, with their age 
in 1859: 

Reuben Burt, 95 years; Micah Balcom, 100 
years; John Bourne, 100 years ; Rufus Farnham, 
93 years; John Goodnow, 97 years; Erastus Mor- 
gan, 95 years; Abraham Rising, 100 years; Benj. 
Smith, 94 years; James Sawin, 98 years; Joel 
Shepard, 94 years; Moses Thompson, 97 years ; 
Samuel Thompson, 99 years; Samuel Yendall, 90 
years. 

The following is a list of Revolutionary sol- 
diers supposed to be alive and pensioners on the 
roll of Maine, with their ages, in 1859; Job 
Allen, Cumberland County, 96 years; Isaac 
Abbott, Oxford County, 97 years; Samuel 
Ackley, Oxford County, 94 years; Benjamin 
Berry, Somerset County, 97 years; Nathan 
Daughty, Cumberland County, 95 years; Ralph 
Fargham, York County, 103 years; Amaziah 
Goodwin, York Oounty, 100 years ; John Hamil- 
ton, York County, 99 years; William Hutchings, 
Hancock County, 95 years; James W. Head, 
Lincoln County, 98 years; Enoch Leathers, Pis- 
cataqua County, 96 years; Edward Milliken, 
Kennebec Oounty, 93 years; John C. Mink, 
Lincoln County, 96 years; 


County, 94 years; William Tukey, Cumberland 


County, 94 years; John Sawyer, Penobscot | 
County, 104 years; Foster Wentworth, Lincoln 
VOL, If. 
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regiment, which was so entirely cut to pieces 
on Long Island—both were made prisoners, but 
the elder solaced himself with paying court to | 
the daughter of the farmer at whose house 
he was billeted, and after the war married her 


Josiah Parker, | 
Somerset County, 95 years; Jacob Rhoades, York | 
County, 95 years; Simeon Simpson, Kennebec | 
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| County, 95 years; William Wyman, Lincoln 
County, 97 years. 

The following are supposed to be alive and pen- 
sioners on the rolls of the States of Missouri 
and Illinois, with their ages, in 1859: Missouri 
—Jas. Barnham, Green County, 95 years; Illi- 
nois—Israel Warner, Du Page County, 92 years. 
Israel Warner, although a native of Vermont, 
made his application for his pension in 1829 from 
Whitehall, New York. He enlisted in the con- 
tinental line in 1779 for and during the war, 
and belonged to a company of the Green Moun- 
tain Vermont regiment, commanded by his 
father, Col. Seth Warner. Col. Seth Warner’s 
commission from the Continental Congress is 
dated November 14, 1776. ‘It is believed that 
the name of Israel Warner appears in the char- 
ter of the town of Eden, Vermont, that town 
having been given to officers and soldiers that 
served in the war from the State of Vermont. 
Seth, a younger brother of Israel, was living in 
1829 in the district of Montreal, Canada. 








Mapam Knyicut’s Journat.—The publication 
of Madam Knight’s Journal in the “ Living Age” 
for June 26th, 1858, with an introduction by the 
writer of this, has brought to light from its ar- 
chives, a written statement in regard to Madam 
Knight, made by Mrs. Hannah Mather Crocker, 
at the request of Isaiah Thomas, LL.D., the 
founder of the Antiquarian Society at Worcester, 
soon after the Journal was first published by 
Theodore Dwight, Esq., in 1825. It is in the 
handwriting of Mrs. Crocker, and bound up with 
a copy of Madam Knight’s Journal in the library 
of that Society. 

Mrs. Hannah Mather Crocker was grand- 
daughter of Rev. Dr. Cotton Mather, and 
daughter of Rev. Dr. Samuel Mather, whose 
conversation with Dr. Franklin, in relation to 
Madam Knight, is referred to by her. The copy 
of this statement and the account of Mrs. Crocker 
which follows, are from S. F. Haven, Esq., Li- 
brarian of the American Antiquarian Society. 
This addition to the history of Madam Knight, 
thus revealed, demonstrates the utility of such 
works as the English “ Notes and Queries,” and 
our own Historical Magazine. 

If this statement had been known to the pre- 
sent writer, much labor and research would 
have been saved. It is a confirmation of the 
paternity of Madam Knight, as stated in my in- 
troduction to her Journal in the “ Living Age,” 
without giving the dates and some other facts, 
while it adds new and interesting phases to her 
life. Mr. Haven, in a recent note, says, “‘ The 
| fact that Madam Knight was a schoolmistress in 
Boston, seemed to me of interest in connection 
with the history of the Boston schools, and now 
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that se much pains are taken to gather every 
scrap of the private history of Franklin, it 
seemed to me that his connection with Madam 
Knight was a reminiscence worth preserving.” 

At this very point of time it is particularly in- 
teresting to know that Madam Knight had some 
hand in awakening and guiding the embryo of 
those keen and philosophic powers which first 
revealed the wonders of that electricity which is 
now astonishing the old world and the new as it 
shoots through the ocean from continent to con- 
tinent, while we stand “ wondering to what new 
music the earth’s round wheel will turn,” or 
what other chords will be touched, ‘ tempering 
the thunder of the sky into the silent pulsations 
of a world-felt love and jor 

The statement that Dr. Franklin “received 
the first rudiments of education from Madam 
Knight,” may be perfectly true; she may also 
have taught him the rudiments of writing, al- 
though Dr Franklin states in his ‘“ Autobiogra- 
phy ” that he was em rey indebted for learn- 
a write a good hand to Mr. George Brown- 
well. 

Mrs. Crocker says Madam Knight’s husband 
was captain of a London trader. He is called a 


carver in the various legal documents where I 
have noted his name; but he was evidently ab- 
sent much or most of the latter part of his life, 


from Boston, which well accords with Mrs. 
Crocker’s statement that he was a captain of a 
vessel. Madam Knight’s father is stated to have 
been, at one period, a shipmaster, and a brother 
of hers died in a vesgel on his way from Barba- 
does, at which place a very large trade was 
carried on from Boston during the period of 
Madam Knight’s married life. 

Mrs. Crocker says “‘ she obtained the honorable 
title of Madam by being a famous schoolmistress 
in her day.” It seems hardly possible that, with 
her other avocations, Madam Knight could have 
been engaged in school-teaching as a business. 
The explanation of her title, as given by Mr. 
Dwight in his introduction, that “it was given 
as a mark of respect,” is much more probably 
the true one. 

Madam Knight was evidently distinguished as 
possessing a business tact and talent ; and it is 
plainly observable in the various traces of her that 
she was relied upon for aid in writing letters and 
business documents by the few (as compared to 
the present) business concerns then on our pe- 
ninsula. At the period of Madam Knight's 
journey to New York (1704-5), the business 
world was small. The entire population of 
Boston, New York and Liverpool was then less 
than twenty-five thousand, Boston containing 
nearly as many inhabitants as both the other ci- 
ties. Mr. Haven says: “In regard to the name 
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Knights or Knight, her verses apparently indi- 
cate that the former was the common mode of 
pronouncing it. It was not unusual, however, 
to add an ¢ to names in ordinary parlance, 
which did not belong to them when written.” 

It is plain that the proper name is Knight, as 
it is so copied in all documents; and where she 
and her husband sign together, the name is un- 
questionably Knight. 

Mr. Dwight, since the republication of the 
Journal, writes that he has in his possession six 
leaves of the original Journal, instead of one, as 
stated by me. 

There was atisprint in my introduction with 
regard to the number of square feet in the 
“ Boston News Letter”—the first paper pub- 
lished in America. 

That statement should read that it contained 
one or two square feet of print. The first num- 
ber, which was printed on a half sheet, contained 
less than one hundred and fifty square inches 
of print, but occasionally a whole sheet was 
a While writing this, a statement lies be- 
fore me of “ The ‘London Times’ in its infancy 
and maturity,” in which it is stated that the su- 
perficies of each number of that paper, as now 
published, is equal to 54 square yards—which is 
nearly fifty times as large as the first number of 
the “ Boston News Letter.” The present circu- 
lation of the “London Times” being about 
50,000, makes the daily surface of printed mat- 
ter issued by the “‘ Times” equal to about fifty- 
tive acres daily, or three hundred and thirty 
acres per week. We have no means of knowing 
how many copies of our first paper, which was a 
weekly, were printed; but it would probably 
hardly have covered the area of a moderate 
sized dwelling. W.R 


GEN. AMHERST TO GOV. MONOKTON, 


New York, 12th July, 1762. 

Str: Colonel Bradstreet having some time 
ago Acquainted me that he had made a Dis- 
covery of the Lands on which the Old Fort at 
Albany stood, having been Granted to the 
Commanding Officer for the time being, altho’ 
the said Lands were now claimed by the Deacons 
and Elders of the Dutch Church at Albany ; I 
Made application to the Lt. Governor for a Copy 
of the Original Grant, which he accordingly 
furnished me with, from the Secretary’s Office, 
whereby it appeared that the said Lands were 
actually Granted by the first Governor, Nicholls, 
to the Commanding Officer for the time being, 
for Ever. And Colonel Bradstreet having ty 
the last post transmitted to me a Survey of the 
Lands in Question, with some Papers relative 
thereto, I think proper to send you the Whole, 
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with a Copy of Colonel Bradstreet’s Letter to 
me on the Subject; and should be glad you 
would give such Directions concerning this mat- 
ter, as you shall think Advisable, for Recovering 
to the Crown the Title which is now Disputed 
by the Members of the Dutch Church, particu- 
larly as these Lands are of great Use in Pastur- 
ing the Cattle for the Service of the Crown and 
will be always a Benefit to the Publick, who- 
ever has the Command at Albany. 
I am, with the greatest Regard, 
Sir, 
Your most Obedient, 
Humble Servant, 
JEFF. AMHERST. 
His Excellency, 

The Hon’, Gov". ence 


Tae Massacuusetts SigNers TO THE DEcrLA- 
RATION OF INDEPENDENCE.—In the Granary Burial 
Ground in Tremont street are the remains of 
three signers of the Declaration of Independence. 
The tomb of John Hancock is on the side next 
the Park Street Church, and has a slab of mar- 
ble inserted in the wall with the inseription of 
“ The Tomb of Hancock,” in legible characters. 
The remains of Samuel Adams are in a tomb on 
the other side of the ground, near the wall oppo- 


site Bromfield street, in the Checkley family 
tomb. The tomb of Robert Treat Paine is in 
another direction, with his name marked on the 


stone. The tomb ot Joln Adams is in the Uni- 
tarian Church in Quincy. The remains of El- 
bridge Gerry are in the tomb at Washington 
erected by Congress in 1814. These five illus- 
trious names constitute the entire Massachusetts 
delegation to the Congress of 1776. D. 
[Boston Transcript, Oct. 7. 


WALL STREET—AN EPIGRAM. 


At the head of the street the lawyers are found, 
At the foot, on the river, the vessels abound. 
Fly—stranger—oh fly! to some safer retreat, 
For there’s craft on the river and craft in the street. 
LN. Y. Times. 
The epigram, as it appeared in London prints 
many years ago, says the “ Traveller,” ran thus : 
At the top of the street the lawyers you greet, 
At the bottom the barges you're certain to meet. 
Fly honesty, fly, to some safer retreat, 
For there’s craft in the river and craft in the street. 


To which some witty punster rejoined : 


Why should honesty fly to some safer retreat, 
From the lawyers and barges, odd rot ’em, 

When the lawyers are just at the top of the street, 
And the barges are just at the bottom. 


Contrisutors To THE “ NortTH AMERICAN 
Review ” FROM ITS COMMENCEMENT TO THE PRE- 


seNT Timz.—The “North American Review ”| cently returned from Europe. 
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owes its origin to a gentleman who deserves a 
higher niche in the temple of fame than he has 
yet received. William Tudor, of Boston, was the 
founder of the ‘ Review,” and for several years 
its principal contributor. Mr. Tudor was a mem- 
“_r of the celebrated Anthology Club, which, for 
several years, published a sprightly magazine 
called “The Monthly Anthology.” In an ac- 
count of this work, he once said, that ‘ what- 
ever may have been the merit of the ‘ Anthology,’ 
its authors would have been sadly disappointed 
if they had looked for any other advantage to be 
derived from it than an occasional smile from 
the public, the amusement of their task, and the 
pleasure of their social meetings.” With such 
poor encouragement, ten volumes of the “ An- 
thology ” were published—from 1803 to 1811— 
supported by the best pens of Boston at the 
time—by Tudor, Buckminster, John Quincy 
Adams, George Ticknor, Dr. John Sylvester, 
John Gardner, and others. 

The “North American Review” “was com- 
menced in April, 1815. It was originally pub- 
lished every two months, in numbers of a hun- 
dred and fifty pages each. At the outset, the 
contents conformed more nearly than at present 
to the general character of the popular maga- 
zines of our own day, including, besides reviews, 
the variety of miscellaneous and poetical articles 
usually found in magazines. Mr. Tudor was the 
principal contributor, all the articles in the first 
number, except a poetical contribution, being 
from his pen. In subsequent numbers he was 
reinforced by James Savage, Theodore Lyman, 
Walter Channing, E. Hale, Edward Everett, 
Willard Phillips, E. T. Channing, and other well 
known writers. In March, 1817, the work was 
transferred by Mr. Tudor to Mr. Willard Phil- 
lips (Judge Phillips), and by him, in the course 
of the same year, to a small association of gen- 
tlemen, who, at frequent meetings, took mea- 
sures for carrying it on, the execution of which 
was confided to Mr. Jared Sparks, then a tutor 
at college. 

After the seventh volume the work was pub- 
lished quarterly, in numbers of two hundred 
and fifty pages each, the departments of poetry 
and intelligence were suppressed, and the con- 
tents were made to consist entirely of reviews 
and miscellaneous essays—thus approximating 
to the general character of the leading British 
reviews. 

On the removal of Mr. Sparks to Baltimore in 
1819, the management was transferred to Ed- 
ward T. Channing, and on his appointment the 
same year to the Professorship of Rhetoric and 
Oratory, in Harvard University, it was again 
transferred to Edward Everett, who had re- 
At this time a 
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new series commenced, in which the miscel- 


laneous department was omitted, and the work | 
conformed throughout to the type of European | 


publications of the same character. Under the 
administration of Mr. Everett, its circulation in- 


creased with so much rapidity that it became | 


necessary to print two or three successive edi- 
tions of some of the earlier numbers of the new 
series, and to reprint several of those of the first 


series, in order to supply the augmented demand | 
| 1815—Channing, Walter... 


for the whole. 

In 1822, the “ Review” was again transferred 
to Mr. Sparks, who continued to manage it un- 
til 1830, when it passed into the hands of Alex- 
ander H. Everett, a brother of Edward Everett, 
and a man of fine talents and great ability as a 
writer. Mr. Everett conducted the “ Review ” 
until 1836, when the editorial management was 
assumed by John G. Palfrey, by whom it was 
continued until 1843. Francis Bowen was the 
editor from 1843 to 1853, when A. P. Peabody, 
of Portsmouth, became the editor, by whom it is 
now conducted. 

Below we give a list of the articles contribu- 
ted to every number from the commencement, 
with the names of the writers, for the loan of 
which we are indebted to William F. Poole, 
Esq., the accomplished Librarian of the Athe- 
neum. So far as we are aware, this is the only 
complete list in existence. Mr. George Liver- 
more has one nearly complete down to the year 
1851, which was the basis of Mr. Poole’s, who 
has perfected it with much labor and research, 
with a view to making use of the materials in 
a future edition of his valuable “Index to 
Periodical Literature.” From this list we have 
compiled the following alphabetical catalogue of 
the writers in the ** Review,” showing the date 
of their first contribution to its pages, and the 
number of articles contributed, down to the close 
of the eighty-ninth volume : 


Date of first No papers | Date of first No. papers 
contribution. contributed. | contribution. contributed. 


1817—Adams, John (Pres’t) r 1818S—Baldwin, L 
1817—Austin, J.T 1820—Bowditch, Nath’l 
1826— Anderson, R. C. 1821—Brooks, Edw 


1822— Benedict, —..... ees 

1835—Alexander, — 1823—Bradferd, G 
1839—Adams, Nehemiah. . 1823—Bancroft, Geo 
1843 —Adams, C. 1823—Blunt, J. 
1843—Austin, Ivers J 1828—Bode, Dr. Charles. .. 

; 1884—Barnard, F. A. P.... 
1835— —Benjamin, Park. 
1835—Bolles, J. A 
1836—Brazer, J 
1836—Butler, Fanny K.. 
1836—Beck, Dr. Rereeecers 1 
1836—Bullard, a 1 
1837— —Brigham, Dr. A. 
1837—Bliss, L, 
1838—Bowen, Francis. . 
1838—Brown, J 
1840—Brigham, Wm 
1843—Beck, Charles. 
1846—Brown, & G.. 


1851—Arnold, 8. G 
1857—Allen, J. H 


1856—Angell, James B.... 4 
1856—Allen, Dr. — (Lowell) 1 
1856—Abbott, Joseph H... 1 
1857—Allen, W. F........ 1 
1858— Abbott, E. H 


1817—Bigelow, Dr. Jacob,. 4 
1817—Bulfinch, 
i817—Bryant, W. C 
1818—Brazer John 
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Date of first No. papers 
contribution. contributed. 


1848— Batchelder, Miss J.. 7 
1850—Bartol, 0. A 3 
1854—Bond, Hy. F 
1855—Brigham, C. H 
1856—Bellows, H. W 


1856—Bury, Countess de... 
$856—Bush, G, W...... 
1856—Brown, J. B 


| 1857—Bascom, J 


1858—Brace, C. L 


1816—Channing, E. T. 
1818—Channing, W. E. 
1820— Cushing Caleb, 
1821—-Cogsweil, J. G 
1822—Cooper, Judge 
1826—Cass, Lewis 
1826—Cruise, Peter 
1827—Cleaveland, Capt.... 
1829—Chase, lrab , 
1829—Cheever, G. B. 

1831— Chase, 8. P 

1832 —Child, D. L. 
1833—Chapman, Jonathan. 
1834—Calvert, Geo. H 
1835—Cleaveland, H. R... 
1836—Clark, J. 1 
1836-—Caswell, Prof....... 
1839—Chickering, Jesse... 
1839—Colman, H 2 


1848 —Carey, 

1849—Curtis, G. T 
1850—Chase, Thomas 
1851-—Chandler, Miss 
1851—Chase, E. H. 
1851—Coues, 8. E... 
1858—Clough, A. H.. 
1855—Chace, Geo. I 
1856—Cheeney, Mrs. E. D.. 
185S—Cumming, Chas. A.. 


1815—Davis, John 

1816— Davis, C 
1817—Dexter, Franklin.... 
1817—Dana, R. 
1817—Dana, Francis. . 
1820— Dutton, Warren 
1824—Duponceau, P 8.... 
1825—Davis, C. 8 
1826—Dewey, O 
1833—Durivage, F. A...... 
1835—Devereaux, G. H.... 
1836—-Dunkin, C 
1841—Dana, Dr 


1847—Duer, John 
1847—Dinsmore, 8. P. 
1850—Dwight, Edward.... 
1852—Dowe, Win 
1852—Davis, H 
1854—Davenport, G... 
1854—Dana, R. H., Jr 


1855—Dixwell, E. 8... 
1856—Dabney, J. P... 
1857—Dunbar, C. F 


1821—Emerson, Geo. B.... 
1828—Evarts, Jeremiah.... 
1829—Eliot, 8. A 


1887—Emerson, R. W.. 
18387—Ellet, Mrs, E, F 
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Date of first No. papers 
contribution, contributed. 
1839—Eliot, Rev. Mr. 
1841|—Edwards, B. B 
1841—Emerson, C 
1846—Ellis, Geo. E.. - 
1857 —Everett, Chas. C.... 


1816—Farrar, John 8 
1818—Frisbie, Prof. Levi.. 
1820—Fisher, Dr 1 
1823--Frothingham, N. L.. 
1826--Flint, Jas 
1830—Felton, C. C 
1831—Featherstonhaugh — 1 
1832—Fowler, Prof. Wm. C. 1 
1833—Fallen, C. 
1836—Ferguson, —.. 
18388—Folsom, Geo 
1842—Farrar, Timothy 2 
1845—Fessenden, Col. J. M. 
1849—Fowler, Sam’! 2 
1849—Force, M. F 
18538—Fisher, Sidney G.... 
14—Ford, R. T 
1855—Faxton, E 
1856—Foster, Chas. H. 
1857—Flagg, Wilson 
1859—Follen, Chas.. 
1859—Fletcher, J.C... 


1815—Gardiner, R. H 
1816—Gardiner, Dr. J. 8. J. 1 
1816—Gray, F.C 
1817—Gilman, 8..... 
1s17—Gallison, J 
1817—Gilman, Mrs.Car'line 1 
1819—Gray, J. C 1 
1820—Gray, 

1822—Gardiner, W. H..... 
1822—Green, J. D 
1824—Greenwood, F. W. P. é 
1825— Godman, Dr. J.D... 
1828—Gadsden, Base 

1823 —Gould, B. A... 

1528 —Griffiths, Mrs 
1835—Greene, G. W.. 
1836—Gilpin, H..O 

1839— Goodrich, H. P. 
1840—Grattan, T. C 
1844—Grund, F, J 


1849—Gould, B, A. Jr 
1850—Gurowski, A, de 
1851—Goodwin, D. R 
1854—Goodwin, Wm. W... 
1857—Gould, E. 8 


1815—Hale, E 
1815—Holley, H 
1816—Huntley, Lydia 
1816—Higginson, H. 
1818—Holmes, Dr 
18i8S—Hale, Nathan 
1821—Harris, T. W 
1821—Hedge, Levi 
1824—Haven, Nath’l 
1824—Hayward, Geo 
1826—Hitchcock, Edw 
1831—Hillard, G. 8 
1831—Howes, Fred’k 
1831—Hall, James. 


1836--Homes, H 
1840—Higbee, J.M........ 8 
1840—Holmes, 0. W 2 
1840—Haven, 8. 

1840—Haie, Edw. E 

1846 - Hale, E. B 
1849—Hurlburt, W. H 
1852—Hale, Salma....... 
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Date of first No. papers 
contribution, contributed. 


1854—Hale, Charles 
1855—Howard, J. D 
1856—Higginson, T. W.... 
1857—Hubbard, F. M 

1857 — Hill, Thos 
1858-——-Hey wood, J. C. 
1858—Hoyt, J. ¢ 


1882—Irving, Washington. 1 
1883—Inglis, Miss F 3 
1843—Inman, J 


1836 —Jackson, Dr. 
1852—Jackson, Chas 
1553—Johuson, W. O 
1850 —Jobson, D. W 


1818—Kirkland, J. T 
1818—Knapp, J 
1823—Kingsley, J. L 6 
1849—Kirkland, Mrs. C. M. 8 
1858—Kirk, Foster 8 
1856—Kneeland, 8 


1815—Lyman, Theo. Jr.... 1 
1819—Loring W 5 
1826—Lamson, J 
1826—Lamson, A 
1830—Lieber, Francis 
1831--Longfellow, H. W.... 
1831—Lawrence, W. B. .. 


7 , 
1835—Lindsley, Dr 
1837—Lanman, J. H 
1844—Lowell, J. R 
1849—Lincoln, J. L.. 
1850—Lovering, J 
1850 — Livermore, George... 
1855—Livermore, A A.... 1 
1858--Lea, Henry C 
1858—Little, Mrs. A. W.... 


1816—Minot, Mrs. 
1317—Mason, W. P. 

1818 -Metcalf, Theron .... 
1822—Marsh, James 
1828—Mellen, G 
1834—Murphy, — 

18338 — Mariotti, Signor 
1539—Mackenzie, Lt. A. 8. 
1841—Miles, Rev. Mr...... 
1841—Minot, W. Jr 
1842—Mitchell, D. G 
1843—Mackie, J. M. 

1845— Miller, &., Jr.. 
1845 — Motley, J. L.. 
1847—Moore, E 
1851—Macken, A. W. 
1854—Morison, J. H 
18°7—Mountford, Wm 
18538—Minor, W. C 


1S18- Norton, A 
1329—Negris, J. 8. 
1332--Neal, John.... 
1S81T--Norton, ©. E.. 
1857—North, Edw 


1846—Osgood, Samuel 


1816—Phillips, Willard. ...33 
1816—Parker, Isaac 
1s17—Palfrey, J. G 
18!s—Pickering, O 
1319—Parsons, Theophilus. 9 
1819— Pickering, J 10 
1820—Patterson, M C 
1S21—Prescott W. H 
1822—Patterson, A. M ... 
1827—Pitkin, J 
1827—Vorter, Jona 





| 1884—-Sedgwick, T 
| 1889—Storer, D. H 


| 1843—Sabine, Lorenzo....11 


| 1855—Sanborn, E. D 
| 1855—Spofford, A. K 


| 1815—Townsend, A 
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Date of first 
contribution. 
1827—Parker, — 
1823—Peabody, W. B. 0.. .47 
1829—Packard, Prof. A. 8. 2 
1829—Peabody, Ephraim.. 3 
1829—Park, John C 1 
1830—Peabody, W. 0. B.. .22 
1832—Parkman, F ....... 4 
1837--Peabody, A. P. 
1837—Percival, J. G 

1835— Perkins, J. H 
1839—Pierce, B 
1843—Poinsett, J. 1 
1848—Putnam, Mrs, M’y L. 5 
1848—Porter, N. Jr 
1851—Parker, Joel 
1854—Palfrey, F. W 
1854—Parker, H. W 
1856—Peaslee, Prof. E. R.. 
1859-—Phillips, G. $ 


1816—Quincy, Josiah 
1816—Rand, B 


1818 — Ritchie, A 
1826—Robinson, E. 


No. papers 
contributed. 


1 
1836—Robinson, Mrs, T... 
1888—Rantoul, R. Jr 
1843 — Robinson, Edw 
1854—Kay, Isaac 


1815—Savage James 
18i17—Sparks, Jared 
1817—Story, Joseph 

1818 —Spooner, W. J. 
1820—Shaw, Lemuel 
1821— Sullivan, J. L 
1822—Sturgis, W 
1823—Stearns, Asahel 
1824—Sedgwick, H. D 
1826—Stuart, M........... 
1827—Samson, Wm 1 
1825—Schooleraft, H. R.. . 
1828—Shed, Wm....... ne 
1880—Sewell, 8. E 
18382—Snelling, W. J 
1833—Sullivan W 
1533—Sprague, W. B 


1838—Sumner, Charles.... 
1842—Sumner, George.... 1 
1849—Streeter, 8S. F 1 
1858—Sargent, Winthrop. .11 
1 


1854—Soule, A. L 
1854—Shackford, C. C 





1856—Smith, Mrs. E. V 
1856—Sweat, Mrs. M. J.... 
1857—Smith, C, C. 
1858—Sears, E. J. 
1859—Smith, L. E 


1815—Tudor, Wm 
1815—Tudor, Henry 





1817—Ticknor, George.... 6 
1822—Treadwell, Daniel... 2 | 
1831—Thatcher, B. B 8 

1882—Temple, Lieut 1} 
1835—Tuckerman, H. T... .16 | 


1846—Torrey, H. W 7) 


1854—Thayer, Wm, 8. 


1 
1 | 1856—Thompson, Joseph P. 2 


1858—Tiffany, Osmond.... 4 


1822--Upham, T. C 


1823—Upham, C. W 12 
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Date of first No. papers | Date of first No, papers 
contribution, contributed. | cont.ibution. contributed. 


1834— Urquhart, Alex 1835 Washburn, E 
” , 1887—Worcester, J. E 

1819—Vertlenck G0. 1837—Ware, H. Jr... 8 
1889— Wayland, F. 2 

1816—Walter, Wm 1840—Wyman, Jeffries.... 3 

1816—Willard, Sidney 1841— Wharton, Francis... 1 

1816—Webster, Daniel 1843— Whipple, E. P 

1818—Winthrop, F. W.. 


1847—Wheaton, R.. 
1518—Ware, John 1849—Warren, Edw.. 
1819—Wheaton, H 


1851—Ware, W 
1820—Webster, J. W. 1852— Wheaton, Miss...... 1 
1821—Watkins, Dr | 1852—Whitney, J. D 
1823— Ware, Dr 1 | 1855—Woodbury, Aug..... 
1824 —- Whiting, H 1855— Willing J. C 3 
1826— Ware, H 1 | 1855—Williamson, Wm. C. 2 
1827—Wallenstein, J. D... § | 1856—Wynne, James 
1828— Wigglesworth, E 2 | 1856—Whitney, — 
1828—Walker, Timothy.... 5 | 1856—Whitman, W. H 
1829—Winthrop, R. C 1 | 1857—Whiting, Lyman 
1832— Warner, Wm 1 1859—Winslow, Hubbard.. 1 
1833—Walley, 8. H 1 | 1859—Wight, 0. W 1 
1834—Williams, J. R 1 
1834—Waterston, R. C 1 | 1837—Young, Rev. Mr. 


The critical notices of books are not counted 
among the papers contributed. Many of these 


have been contributed by Professor, Felton, 
Professor Sparks, Charles Folsom and others, 
the names of most of whom are included in the 
above list.—Boston JouRNAL. 


“Wis Excrrtency.”—Massachusetts is the 
only State which by a constitutional provision 
grants the title of Excellency to its Governor. 
—New American Cyclopedia. 

The “ Portsmouth Chronicle” publishes the 
above, and appends to it by way of correction, a 
little extract from the Constitution of New 
Hampshire, showing that the title His Excellency 
is recognized in that State. It is Art. 41: 

“There shall be a supreme executive magis- 
trate, who shall be styled Governor of the State 
of New Hampshire: and whose title shall be 
His Excellency.” 


CCLONEL MAWHOOD’S PROCLAMATION AND COOL, 
HAND’S REPLY. 


CoLonEL MawnHoop, commanding adetachment 


of the British army at Salem (N. J.), induced by 
motives of humanity, proposes to the militia at 


Quinto’s Bridge and the neighborhood as well, 
officers as private men, to lay down their arms 


| and depart each man to his own home: On that 
| condition he solemnly promises to réembark 
|his troops without delay, doing no further 


damage to the country ; and he will cause his 

Commissaries to pay for the cattle, hay, and 
corn, that have been taken, in sterling money. 

If. on the contrary, the militia should be so far 

| deluded, and blind to their true interest and hap- 

piness, he will put the arms which he has brought 

| with him into the hands of the inhabitants well 

| affected, called tories, and will attack allsuch of 
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the militia as remain in arms, burn and destroy 
their houses and other property, and reduce 
them, their unfortunate wives and children, to 
beggary and distress; and to convince them 
that these are not vain threats, he has sub- 
joined a list of the names of such as will be the 
first ohjects to feel the vengeance of the British 
nation. 
Given under my hand at Head-Quarters, at 
Salem, the twenty-first day of March, 1778. 
C. Mawnoop, Colonel. 


Edmund Keesby, Thomas Sinnickson, Samuel 
Dick, Whitten Crips, Ebenezer Howell, Edward 
Hall, John Bowen, Thomas Thomson, George 
Trenchard, Elisha Cattle, Andrew Sinnickson, 
Nicholas Keen, Jacob Hufty, Benjamin 
Holmes, William Shute, Anthony Sharp and 
Abner Penton. 


Sir: I have been favored with what you say 
humanity has induced you to propose. It would 
have given me much pleasure to have found 
that humanity had been the line of conduct to 
your troops since you came to Salem. ‘Not only 
denying quarters, but butchering our men who 
surrendered themselves prisoners in the skir- 
mish at Quinton’s Bridge last Thursday, and 
bayonetting yesterday morning at Hancock’s 
Bridge, in the most cruel manner in cold blood, 
men who were taken by surprise, iu a situation in 
which they neither could nor did attempt to make 
any resistance, and some of whom were not fight- 
ing men: are instances too shocking for me to 
relate, and I hope for you to hear. The brave are 
ever generous and humane. After expressing 
your sentiments of humanity, you proceed to 
make a request which [think you would despise 
us if we complied with. Your proposal that we 
should lay down our arms, we absolutely reject. 
We have taken them up to maintain rights 
which are dearer to us than our lives; and will 
not lay them down till either success has 
crowned our cause with victory, or like many 
worthies contending for liberty (we prefer an 
honorable death.) You mention that if we re- 
ject your proposal you will put arms into the 
hands of the tories against us; we have no ob- 
jection to the measure, for it would be a very 
good one to fill our arsenals with arms. Your 
threats to wantonly burn and destroy our houses 
and other property, and reduce our wives and 
children to beggary and distress, is a sentiment 
which my humanity almost forbids me only to 
recite, and induces me to imagine that I am 
reading the cruel order of a barbarian Attila, and 
not of a gentleman, brave, generous, and polished 
with a genteel European education. To wan- 
tonly destroy, will injure your cause more than 
ours—it will increase your enemies and our 
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army. To destine to destruction the prcperty 
of our most distinguished men, as you have done 
in your proposals, is, in my opinion, unworthy 
a generous foe ; and more like a rancorous feud 
between two contending Barons, than a war 
carried on by one of the greatest powers on 
earth, against a people nobly struggling for 
Liberty—a line of honor would mark out that 
those men should share the fate of their country. 
If your arms should be crowned with victory, 
which God forbid, they and their property will 
be entirely at the disposal of your Sovereign. 
The loss of their property, while their persons 
are out of your power, will only make them 
desperate ; and as I said before, increase your 
foes and our army; and retaliation upon tories 
and their property is not entirely out of our 
power. Be assured that these are the senti- 
ments and determined resolution, not of myself 
only, but of all the officers and privates under 
me. 

My prayer is, sir, that this answer may reach 
you in health and great happiness. 

Given at Head-(Quarters, at Quintin’s Bridge, 

the twenty-second day of March, 1778. 
Exizau Hann, Colonel. 

To CG. Mawhood, Colonel. 


TiconpERoGA.—The French called this place 
“Carillon,” and some English and American 
writers, imagining that word to be a translation 
of the Indian name, have since rung all sorts of 
changes on this Carillon ; such as “ Sounding 

vaters,” “Singing waters,” “Brawling waters,” 
“Noise chime,” etc., etc., ete. 

William Smith says, on the other hand, that 
the Indian word “is descriptive of a point at 
the confluence of Three waters. icon is a cor- 
ruption. To preserve the Indian pronunciation 
it should have been writen Tjeonderoge.”—Hist. 
of N. Y., ii. 220, note. Pownall, acting probably 
on information from the same source as Smith, 
marks the place in his map, ‘* Cheonderoga, sig- 
nifying Three Rivers.” 

In order to arrive at a correct knowledge of 
the meaning of the word, and to be able to form 
a correct judgment between those conflicting 
opinions, it will be necessary to analyze the 
Indian name. 

And first of all, the Iroquois term for “ three,” 
which is asen, enters nowhere into its compo- 
sition. The roots of the word, seem to be Ze (an 
abbreviation of Zekeni, two,) the sign of the 
dual number; Cayungha, river; Ongoron, to 
run across, or traverse, or garion, to flow, and 
probably gue, the preposition. Hence we have 
a compound Ze c’ungha ro ge, meaning literally, 
Two [not three] rivers flowing into each other. 

Father Bruyas has a word somewhat similar 
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to this. It is Te Gaihonharonee, “ Riviere qui 
vient de travers et se jette dans une autre ;” 
Gaihonha, river, in this compound being identi- 
cal with Sir Wm. Johnson’s Cayungha, supra. 

The correctness of the present analysis would 
seem to be substantiated by Lieut. Gov. Colden, 
for he says: ‘ Tienderoga . . . . signifies the 
place where two rivers meet.”—W. Y. Col. Doe. 
vii. 795. And therefore, Mr. Smith was plainly 
in error when he pronounced TZicon a corrup- 
tion. 

From what precedes, we conclude that the 
name has no reference to the Falls on the stream 
which issues from Lake George, and connects 
the latter with Lake Champlain, and therefore 
has nothing to do with “Sounding waters,” or 
“Singing waters,” or any other such waters. 
It did not even belong exclusively to the point 
on which the fort stood; for Colden adds (Joc. 
sup. cit.), ‘* Many places are called by that name 
in the Indian language.” In corroboration of 
this assertion, it is necessary only to refer to the 
evidence of the Rev. Mr. Barclay, the Mohawk 
Missionary, and to the speech of the Praying 
Indians, where the name is applied to the point 
formed by the junction of the two rivers Scho- 
harie and Mohawk—(N. Y. Doc. Hist., iii. 902 ; 
N. ¥. Col. Doe. iii., 771); and to the speech of 
Gov. Burnet at the Indian Conference of 1726, 
where it is found to be the Iroquois name even 
for Michilimakinac.—WN. Y. Col. Doe. vi., 791. 

E. B, O’C. 

Ausany, N, Y. 


Surname sy Apoprion.—Among the Ameri- 
can soldiers at the battle of Bunker Hill, was 
one John Reynard, the son of a French emi- 
grant. Becoming tired of fighting, he deserted, 
and took up his residence at Poultney, Vt. In 
order to guard against detection and arrest, he 
assumed the name of Joseph Rann, and main- 
tained it till his death, laying the foundation of 
several families of that name in Vermont and at 
the West. FP. H.W: 

Coventry, Vr. 


INEDITED LETTER FROM ETHAN ALLEN, 


The following letter bears internal evidence 
of having been written by Gen. Allen, at Ti- 
conderoga, immediately upon his return from 
the unsuccessful expedition to St. John’s. The 
original is in possession of Henry Clark, Esq., of 
Poultney, Vt. rm We 
‘*To Capt. Noah Lee 

Commadent at Sceensborough 

“Sr This Hour Capt Warner and my Self Ar- 
rived at Ticonderoga with the Soldiary Con- 
sisting of Seventy Six men Including officers we 
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met with a Canonading of Grape Shot the Musick 
was both Terrible and Delightfull we were across 
the water at the Distance of 18 (80%) or 100 
rodds. None of our Party was Killed the regulars 
Broke their ranks but we know Not as we 
Killed any of them. the Council of war have 
agreed to Immediately Take Possession of the 
Isle of Noah* which is Ten Miles this side Saint 
Johns and fortify it, and advance all the Troops 
thither we Can Spare from Every Station on the 
Lake this is therefore to Desire and Earnestly 
request You to Lay this Letter before Those of our 
friends that are at Your Station to repair here 
for the purpose Above Mentioned. I should think 
5 or 6 were Sufficient to Occupy Your Station 
and forward Provision Except Proper hands to 
manage the water Craft for that purpose I De- 
sire You would Send all the Soldiers You Can 
and Urge forward Provision and Amunision. 
“Fail Not. Given Under my Hand the 21st 
Day of May, 1775. 
“Ernan Atten, Commander of the G. M. Boys. 
“ N. B. this Express is by the Agreement of the 
Council of War. BAP 


Newport’s News.—My attention has been 
called to the true mode of spelling Newport’s 
News. It is Newport-Newce: a union of the 
names of Oaptain Christopher Newport, the 
commander of two early expeditions to the 
colony, and of Sir William Newce, the Marshal 
of the colony. I give you an extract from the 
instructions to Gov. Wyat in 1619: “George 
Sandis (the translator of Ovid) is appointed 
Treasurer, and he is to put into execution all 
orders of court about staple commodities ; to the 
Marshal, Sir William Newce, the same.” The 
name is evidently a compound of the names of 
the chief commander of the fleet and of the 
marshal of the colony, who, as a knight, held a 
higher social rank than any other colonist, just 
as we say Hampden-Sidney, Randolph-Macon. 
In England there are a hundred such unions in 
every parish. As for the story about news 
brought from England, or about the ships having 
been first seen off that point at a particular time, 
it is wholly without foundation. Moreover, 
our earliest maps retained the proper sound and 
nearly the true spelling in the word “ Neuse,” 
it being a very slight corruption of ‘* Newce.” 
As the true significancy of the name gradually 
died away, then came imaginary notions of what 
the spelling ought to be, and we had “ Noose ” 
and “ News.” Hi. B. d. 


Extiot’s Inpran GramMar.—A copy of this 
rare volume was lately sold at auction in Lon 
don for £45 10s., or about $228. It is a small 


* Isle-aux-Noix. 
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quarto of sixty-six pages. 
setts Historical Society concluded on reprinting 
the Grammar. in their collections, it had become 
so scarce that the Society had not one perfect 
printed copy of it in their extensive collections 
of early American publications. They were in- 
debted to one of their members for the printed 
copy, from which their republication was made 
in 1832. 


QUERIES. 


Spanish Revations with THE I[Roqvorws.— 
Creuxius in his “ Historia Canadensis,” p. 609, 
after mentioning the baptism of an Iroquois at 
the first instance of the administration of that 
rite to one of that nation, adds: ‘‘ Unless he is to 
be deemed the first of all the Iroquois, who was 
numbered among the disciples of the Supreme 
Pastor, who now survives in Spain, led away in 
childhood from tbat nation to the lands of the 
Catholic King, and is said to serve God happily 
in the venerable order of Augustinian Fathers, 
now a priest and a man of very great learning.” 
Can any of your readers, especially the contribu- 
tor from Spain, throw any light on this dis- 
tinguished New Yorker in Spain ? 


Wizaxrp Ciie.—A place in Virginia I find re- 
ferred to by this name. Where is it and whence 
does it derive its name? R. D. O. 


B. Frere.—The “ London Notes and Queries” 
asks for information as to this author of novels, 
plays, etc., laconically mentioned by Allibone. 


Deerees 1n Drvinity.—In 1825 the Arch- 
bishop of Baltimore by a special indult of the 
Pope, conferred the degree of Doctor of Divin- 
ity on three clergymen. Was this power ever 
before exercised by the Pope in this country, or 
has it been since? 


“History oF THE Crvit War.”—I have a 
copy of a book in 608 pp., and an appendix of 
44 pp., the title of which is lost. It is headed 
“The History of the Civil War in America.” It 
comes down to the Siege of Savannah, in Octo- 
ber, 1779. Who was the author and where did 
the book appear? A full title would be grate- 
fully received. N. B. O. 


Youne Men’s Assooiations.—What is the 
earliest date at which such organizations, either 
for political, religious, scientific, literary or social 


purposes were formed in America? MoO. 


R. Fexe, tHe Artist.—In the year 1746, an 
artist of no inconsiderable merit visited Phila- 
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delphia, and painted a number of portraits, 
several of which are still preserved in my fam ly. 
They are, probably, the best family portraits 
which have come down to us, in Pennsylvania, 
from colonial times, except West’s, whose only 
good pictures, indeed, were painted in England. 

The portraits referred to are rather remark- 
able for drawing and expression; and the color- 
ing, which is still fresh and natural, gives 
reason to think the painter must have been well 
taught. It is hardly possible that a native, self- 
educated artist could, at that time, have done so 
well. 

The name inscribed is R. Feke. The same 
name, J think, is inscribed on a portrait of the 
Rev. John Callender, of Newport, R. I., author 
of the ‘Centenary Discourse,” formerly in the 
possession of Col. Bull, of Newport, and attri- 
buted to Smibert. This is supposed to be the 
same now in the collection of the Historical 
Society of Rhode Island. 

The object of the present inquiry is to ascertain 
who R. Feke was, where he was born and 
learned his art, and where he lived and painted. 

I gave the artist’s name to Mr. Dunlap, when 
he was preparing his “ History of the Fine Arts 
in America,” but he knew nothing of him, and 
only recorded in his book the name and (with 
a slight mistake) that of the lady painted—Mrs. 
Willing. 

I was once told that the painter, R. Feke, 
lived at Newport, R. L, and that some of his 
descendants were still there about the end of the 
century, and occupied a house in Touro street, 
near the synagogue. I forget my informant ; 
but if correct, more could easily be learned. 

In the “History of American Art” it is a 
matter of some curiosity, if not importance, to 
redeem from oblivion one of its earliest mas- 
ters; and if his questions can be answered, the 
inquirer will be much obliged by the additional 
interest it will add to the portrait in his pos- 
session, which is a kit-kat (size of life) of a 
gentleman in the handsome full dress of the 
time, 1746? J.F. F. 


PHILADELPHIA. 


Manvsoripts Retatine to Irish Histrory.— 
Mr. Edwards, in his ** Memoirs of Libraries,” 
published during this year, says, when treating 
of the Philadelphia library, that, “ By the be- 
quest of a native of Ireland, Mr. Henry Cox, it 
received a large number of MSS. relating to 
Irish history, including, it is said, the original 
correspondence of James I., with the Privy 
Council of Ireland, for upward of twelve years, 
with other historical documents, the value of 
which remains unknown.”—Vol. ii. p. 187. 

Iam anxious to know whether these MSS. 
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have ever been examined by any one qualified | slab in the church which contains her mortal 


to judge of their historical value. 
respondence of King James really be among 


them, historical students on this side of the | 


ocean certainly ought to know about it, and 
make themselves acquainted with its contents. 
Epwarp Praocook, F.S.A. 


Tue Manor, Borresrorp, Brice, 
LINCOLNSHIRE, ENGLAND. 


ParocntaL Reeisters.—I am making col- 
lections for a work on parochial registers of 
births, deaths and marriages. I wish to include 
in my work notices of the registers of America, 
both of the colonial period and of after days. I 
shall, therefore, be obliged to any one who will 
furnish me with information on any points of 
interest connected with the subject of my in- 
quiry. Iam particularly anxious to know the 
date of the earliest registers in the various 
States, their manner of being kept, state of 
preservation, and as to what fees are charged 
for searches. 

This query has relation to Canada as well as 
to the United States. 

Epwarp Pracock, F.S.A. 


THe Manor, BorresrorD, Briga, 
LINCOLNSHIRE, ENGLAND. 


[In Canada, under the French and since, the 
parish registers were carefully kept, and of 


most parishes are still preserved. The great 
mass of registers of parishes, and of royal posts 
where there were chaplains, are now in the 
Prothonotary’s office or Greffe, at Montreal, 
easily accessible. The “ Register du Fort Du 
Quesne” recently printed, will serve as a sam- 
ple. The first Register of Quebec has furnished 
the basis of a very interesting tract, by Rev. J. 
B. Ferland; and the late Mr. James Viger, of 
Montreal, left unpublished a very curious work 
on the first parish register of Montreal. In the 
Colony and State of New York, parish registers 
seem not to have been very carefully kept or 
preserved, and are not collected or easily acces- 
sible of search. ]} 


Grave or Pocanontas.—Can any reader of 
the Magazine tell where the celebrated Pocahon- 
tas was buried ? G. L. 


[According to a writer in the ‘London Notes 
and Queries,” she was interred in the parish 
church of Gravesend, and the parish register 
contains this entry : 

“1616, May 21, Rebecca Rrolf, wyff of 
Thomas Rrolf, gent. A Virginia Lady borne, 
was buried in the chauncell.” 

We trust that Virginia will at least erect a 
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Jo Daviess County.—Ex. Gov. Reynolds, in 
his “Life and Times,” p. 267, informs us that 
this county was organized in 1826 or 1827, 
while he was a member of the General Assem- 
bly of Illinois. He himself proposed the name 
of Daviess, and John McLean, “ with much Ken- 
tucky enthusiasm,” added the name of Jo. The 
county was named in honor of Col. Joseph 
Hamilton Daviess, who fell in the battle of Tip- 
pecanoe. Boston. 


[We think that he was called Joe Daviess, not 
Joseph. See Dr. Mitchell’s translation of Rev. 
Mr. Badin’s Latin Elegy in the Appendix of 
Spalding’s ‘‘ Sketches of Kentucky.”} 


First Historica. Soorery.—When and where 
was the first Historical Society in the United 
States formed ? R. 


oe Massachusetts Historical Society is the 
oldest in the country.] 


REPLIES, 


Paout (vol. iii. p. 192).—The inclosed copy of 
a letter from Major Hay, to Colonel Irvine, will 
interest your correspondents P. P. and W. D. 

The impression made upon the mind of the 
writer of this note, by family tradition, is that 
Gen. Wayne was not altogether undeserving of 
censure in relation to the surprise at the Paoli, 
which Major Hay’s letter seems to corroborate. 
Hay must have known the true state of the case 
at the time he wrote. 

Weerr, I think, at the present day, in this coun- 
try, inendeavoring to make demigods of some of 
our truly great men. The ancients were wise 
in admitting some human weaknesses in their 
divinities, thereby disarming the proneness of 
our race to an Aristidean judgment. We might, 
therefore, admit some occasional slips of our 
men of the Revolution without lessening our 
admiration or gratitude for their many and 
eminent services. WAST 

Irvine, Pa., 1859. 


LETTER OF COL. SAMUEL HAY. 


‘Camp at THE TraP, Sept. 29th, 1777. 
“Dear Coronet: Since I had the pleasure of 
seeing you, the Division under the command of 
General Wayne has been surprised by the Enemy, 
with considerable loss. We were ordered by 
his Excellency to march from the Yellow Springs, 
down to where the Enemy lay, near the ‘ Ad- 
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miral Warren,’ there to annoy their rear. We 
marched early on the 17th Instant, and got be- 
low the Paoli that night; on the next day fixed 


on a place for our camp; we lay the 18th &| 
| judge of it as you think proper. 


19th undisturbed; but on the 20th, at 12 o’clock 
at night, the Enemy marched out, and so un- 
guarded was our Camp, that they were amongst 
us before we either formed in any manner for 
our safety, or attempted to retreat, notwith- 
standing the General had full intelligence of 
their designs two hours before they came out. I 
will inform you in a few words of what happen- 
ed. The annals of the age cannot produce such 
a scene of butchery—all was confusion—the 
Enemy amongst us, and your Regiment the 
most exposed, as the Enemy came on the right 
wing. The ist Regiment (which always takes 
the Right) was taken off, and posted in a strip 
of woods, stood only one fire & retreated, then 
we were next the Enemy, & as we were amongst 
our fires they had a great advantage of us. I[ 
need not go on to give the particulars, but the 
Enemy rushed on with fixed bayonets, and made 
the use of them they intended. So you may 
figure to yourself what followed. The party 
lost 300 Privates in killed, wounded & miss- 
ing, besides commissioned and non-commissioned 
officers. Our loss is Col. Grier, Captain Wilson, 
and Lieutenant Irvine,* wounded (but none of 
them dangerously), and 61 non-comm*‘, and 
privates killed & wounded, which was just half 
the men we had on the ground fit for duty. 
The 22nd I went to the ground to see the 
wounded; the scene was shocking—the poor 
men groaning under their wounds, which were 
all by stabs of Bayonets and cuts of Light-horse- 
men’s swords. Col. Grier is wounded in the 
side by a bayonet, superficially slanting to the 
breast bone. Captain Wilson stabbed in the 
side, but not dangerous, as it did not take the 
guts or belly; he got also a bad stroke on the 
head with the cock nail of the lock of a musket. 
Andrew Irvine was ran through the fleshy part 
of the thigh with a bayonet. They are all lay- 
ing near David Jones’ tavern. I left Capt". Mc- 
Dowell with them to dress & take care of them, 
and they all are in a fair way of recovery. Ma- 
jor La’Mar, of the 3d Regiment, was killed, and 
some other inferior officers. The Enemy lost 
Captain Wolf, killed, and four or five Light- 
horsemen, and about 20 privates, besides a num- 
ber wounded. 

“The General officers have been in Council for 


* Captain Andrew Irvine received seventeen bayonet 
wounds in all; one of which penetrated through his 
company book, which in the confusion he had taken u 
and thrust into the breast-pocket of his coat to carry off. 
He never entirely recovered, but died soon after the 
close of the war from the effects of these wounds. 
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three days, and the plan is fixed, but what it is 
we do not yet know. Inclosed you have the 
state of the British Army, with their loss at 
Brandywine; you have it as I have it & may 


“You will see by this imperfect scrawl how 
many sorts of Ink I have written with—all 
borrowed, and the Ink-stands dry, as I have no 
Bagage, nor have had any this four weeks, more 
than one shirt and one pair of stockings, besides 
what is on my back; the other officers are in 
the same way, and most of the officers belonging 
to the Division have lost their Bagage at Col. 
Frazer's, taken by the Enemy. I have nothing 
new to Inform you of. My compliments to 
Mrs. Irvine & Mrs. Armstrong; let her know 
the Gen!. (Armstrong*) is very well, and lodges 
near our Camp. 

“T am, with great respect, 
“Yours affectionately, 
“Sam, Hay. 


“ P. §.-—The officers of the Division have pro- 
tested against Gen!, Wayne’s conduct, and 
lodged a complaint, and requested a court- 
martial, which his Excellency has promised 
they shall have. This has brought down his 


pride a little already.” 


Bureoyne (vol. iii. p. 280).—Sir: The author 
of the Epigram in your Sept. No., p. 280, was 
David Edwards, of whom I will give you a 
short sketch. He was born in the city of New 
York, in the spring of 1747, of English parents; 
his father, John Edwards, was a well known 
character in town, where he followed the pro- 
fession of a “tea water man.” At the early 
age of twelve years David was apprenticed to 
Garret Noel, at the Meal Market; he was the 
principal bookseller in the city, and was after- 
ward transferred by Noel to Hugh Gaine, the 
Publisher of the *N. Y. Mercury,” who taught 
him the printing business. David became a 
member of a secret association called the 
“Liberty Boys,” and was the author of most of 
the political squibs circulated by them in the 
city. He was an active participator in the 
stamp and tea act troubles, and was wounded in 
1770, at the fray which occurred between the 
citizens and soldiers on Golden Hill. He re- 
mained in the city until its occupation by the 
British in 1776, when he went with his em- 
ployer to Newark, and remained there a week, 
during which time Gaine made his terms with 
Howe and returned to New York, and became a 
rank Tory; but David refused to accompany 
him, and went to Trenton, where he was em- 
ployed by Isaac Collins, the printer of the 


* Captain McDowell was a medical man. 
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“New Jersey Gazette,” and continued here 
until the close of the war. In 1784 he re- 
turned to New York, and worked for Saml. 
London until his death, which occurred in 1794. 
The majority of poetical effusions which appear- 
ed in Collins’ paper were attributed to Edwards; 
the Epigram mentioned by your correspondent 
was published in 1777, shortly after the Battle 
of Saratoga. Apert J. Disney. 
New York, Sept. 1859. 


AnotuEer Repry.—A query is contained in 
the September No. of the Historical Magazine 
as to the authorship of the following couplet : 

** Burgoyne, alas! unknowing future fates, 


Could force his way through woods, but not through 
Gates.” 


According to the “Chaplet of Comus,” it 
originated with a student at the Westminster 
school, who wrote it in Latin as an epigrammatic 
couplet upon the subject Saratoga, that being 
the word selected for the exercises. 

‘“* BRANDTE.” 

Boston, Oct. 18. 


First Post-Orrice 1n THE U. S. (vol. ii. p. 52, 
vol iii. p. 221).—In the Historical Magazine 
an answer is given to a query published in 
vol. ii. p. 52, the writer of which is very much 
gratified to see. 

Mr. E. A. naturally enough, perhaps, comes to 
the conclusion in his article that Pennsylvania 
was the first colony which established a post- 
office and post routes by an Act of its Legisla- 
ture; but with the evidence which may be 
drawn from the following Act, which is copied 
from the Record of Acts passed by the Legisla- 
ture of New Hampshire, at a Session commenced 
at Portsmouth, March Ist, 1693, he will change 
his impression. G. Pak 

Concorp, N. H., Sept., 1859. 


“AN AOT FOR SETTING A POST-OFFICE WITHIN THIS 
PROVINCE. 

‘Whereas Thomas Neal, Esq.e, for himselfe, 
his Executer, Administrater and assignes has ob- 
tained from their most Excellent Majesty full 
power and authority by Letters Pattents under 
the great Seale of England, bearing date the 
seventeenth day of February, 1691, to Erect, 
settle and establish within their said Majesty’s 

Jolonies and Plantations in America, an Office 
or Offices for the receiving and dispaching of 
Letters and Packquetts according to direction 
ander such Rates and sumes of money as the 
Planters shall agree to give, and for as much as 
application has been made to the Lieut. Gov- 
erner and Councill for Encouragement in this 
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affaire, Bee it therefore Enacted and ordained 
by the Lieut. Governer Councill and Represen- 
tatives convened in Generall Assembly. And it 
is hereby Enacted and ordained by the Authority 


| of the same That a Post Office and Officer be 


henceforth appointed and settled in some con- 
venient place within the Towne of Portsmouth, 
for receiving and dispatching away, according to 
direction, all Letters and Pacquetts that shall be 
brought thereinto. And no person or persons 
whatever shall presume to carry or recarry any 


| Letter or Letters for hire but onely such as be- 


long to the Post Office, deriveing their power 
and Authority from the afore said Thomas Neal, 
Except such Letters of Merchants and Masters 
which shall be sent by any Master of any ship, 
boat or other vessell of Merchandize or any 
other person Employed by them for the cartage 
of such Letters afore sd. according to the re- 
spective directons, and alsoe precept Letters to 
be sent by any private friend or friends in their 
way of Journey or Travel or by any Messenger 
or Messengers sent on purpose for or concerning 
the private affairs of any person or persons. 
And whoever offends against this Act shall for- 
feit the sume of Ten pounds, one halfe to their 
Maj’ties stowards the support of the Goverm’t 
of this Province, the other halfe to the Post 
Master Generall, who shall sue and prosecute 
for the same. And it is hereby further Enacted 
by the Authority afore sd. that all Letters and 
Pacquetts brought into this Port from beyond 
sea (other then such Letters as are before Ex- 
cepted) shall by the Importer be forthwith 
delivered a the Posthouse or to the Officer be- 
longing thereunto, which Officer shall pay a 
halfe penney to the Importer for each Letter or 
Pacquett so delivered and for each Letters so 
brought in from beyond sea shall be pay’d by 
the person to whom directed Two pence, and 
for « Pacquett quantity no lesse then Three Let- 
ters besides bills of Laiding, Invoyces, Gazetts, 
&e., four Pence, and for each Letter brought 
from Boston into this Province not exceeding 
sixpence and double for a Pacquett, and so pro- 
porconably for Letters on this side Boston, and 
for all other Letters from beyond Boston shall 
be paid what is the accoustomary allowance in 
the Goverm’t from whence they come. And it 
is hereby also further Enacted and ordained by 
the Authority afore sd. That in case any officer 
belonging to the Post Office shall omitt their 
duty in keeping constant Posts for the carrying 
of Letters to the severall places and stages ap- 
pointed or shall neglect seasonably & faithfully 
to deliver forth the Letters according to the in- 
tent of this Act; such officer so offending shall 
forfeit the sume of five pounds, ye one halfe to 
their Mujesties, the other halfe to the party 
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agressied, who shall sue for the same. And all 
Letters concerning their Maj’ties service shall 
be received & dispached away with all possible 
speed, according their direction, free of all charge 
and without demanding pay for the same; any- 
thing hereinbefore contained to the contrary 
notwithstanding. And it is further Enacted 
and ordained that the Officer of the Posthouse 
having Licence Granted to Retaile Bear, Cider 
and Ale within doors, according to Law, shall 
have his Excise free and no officer of the Excise 
shall demand any thing of him for the same, 
and his person to be excused from waching 
end warding, Provided always that this Act nor 
anything therein contained shall continue in 
force any longer then Three years from and 
after the publication therof. 
“Joun Usner (Lieut. Gov). 
“ Joun Bittman (Speaker). 
“Tomas Davis, Sec’y.” 
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TESTAMENT OF 1812 (p. 286, vol. iii.}—Re- 
lative to the query about the “ Testament of 
1812,” I would state that its form is 12mo., and 
that the pages are not numbered at all. 

I. J. G. 


By Josx (vol. iii. p. 815).—In Pennsylvania 
the expression is By Gosh. I have always 
supposed it to be a corruption of the name of 
Deity. J.8. F. 


®hituarg. 


Proressor TALLEYRAND Grover, of Delaware 
College, at Newark, N. J., died at Stockholm, 
Sweden, June 4. He was a son of Dr. John 
Grover, of Bethel, in this State, and graduated 
at Bowdoin in 1848. In 1851 he was nade Pro- 
fessor of Modern Languages and Rhetoric in 
Delaware College, and afterwards became Pro- 
fessor of Ancient Languages.—Bangor Whig. 


Aveust 15, at his plantation, Claybrook, 
Franklin County, Va., in the 83d year of his 
age, Hon. Naruaniet H. Cramoryeg, son of 
William Claiborne and Mary Leigh, and lineally 
descended from the celebrated William Clai- 
borne, Secretary of the “ Ancient Dominion,” 
who is styled by Chief Justice Marshall, in his 
“ Life of Washington,” “the evil genius of Ma- 
ryland,” he having seized Annapolis and driven 
Lord Proprietor Calvert from the province. He 
was the champion of Virginia, and was sus- 
tained against al] enemies by Charles I., Crom- 
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well, and Charles II., under all of whom ke beld 
high position in Virginia. Nathaniel H. Olai- 
borne commenced his public career as member 
of the House of Delegates from Franklin County. 
He immediately distinguished himself as an elo- 
quent debator, and reformer of extravagances 
and abuses of government. He was soon called 
to the executive council, and resided in Rich- 
mond during the last war with England. He 
served a number of years as delegate, and eight 
years as senator from the district of Franklin, 
Henry, Patrick and Pittsylvania. He was 
elected to Congress during the administration of 
John Quincy Adams, and continued to represent 
his district therein until 1838, when he retired 
with undiminished popularity. He belonged to 
a family that has furnished numerous members 
of Congress, viz., Ist, Col. Thomas Claiborne, 
of Brunswick, Va., over twenty years a mem- 
ber; 2d, Wm. ©. ©. Claiborne (brother of de- 
ceased), first a representative from Tennessee, 
then Governor of Mississippi, Governor General 
of the Province of Louisiana, Governor of the 
Territory of Orleans, Governor of the State of 
Louisiana, and first United States Senator from 
that State; 8d, Dr. John Claiborne, successor to 
his father, Colonel Thomas Claiborne; 4th, 
Thomas Claiborne, of Nashville, Tenn; 5th, 
Nathaniel H. Claiborne, of Virginia; 6th, John 
F. H. Claiborne, of Mississippi. Of the same 
family, on the maternal side, may be noted 
Benjamin Watkins Leigh, the great lawyer and 
senator, of Virginia; W. P. Mangum, for so 
many years a distinguished senator from North 
Carolina; Olement ©. Clay, Sr., Governor of 
Alabama, and senator from that State, now re- 
presented in the Senate by his gifted and elo- 
quent son, Hon. Clement O. Clay, Jr.; William 
Leigh, a distinguished jurist of Halifax County, 
Va., and numerous other eminent men.—Phila. 
Bulletin. 


Ar Walnut Fountain, his residence, in Cald- 
well County, N. C., on the 19th of August, Col. 
Witt1am Davenport, aged nearly 90 years. 
He was born in Culpepper County, Va., 12th of 
October, 1769. When only a few years old, his 
father removed with his family to North Caro- 
lina, and settled for a short time in the County 
of Wilkes, but afterward removed to Burke, 
where he resided until his death. Here Col. D. 
was reared to manhood, and acquired such an 
education as it was possible for him to obtain in 
a frontier settlement during the troublous times 
of the Revolutionary War. Soon after attaining 
his majority, he was appointed County Surveyor 
for the County of Burke, and discharged the 
duties of that office for several years. In 1794, 
he was appointed a Justice of the Peace, which 
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appointment he held continuously until his 
death, and in all probability he was the oldest 
magistrate in the State, if not in the United 
States. He was a member of the legislature in 
1798, and served several succeeding years, both 
in the Commons and Senate, from Burke, and 
also in the Commons from Wilkes County. He 
was the surveyor on the part of North Carolina 
to run and mark the dividing line between this 
State and Tennessee, under the joint commission 
instituted by those States in 1820. He also held 
fur many years the office of Public Register in 
the Counties of Wilkes and Caldwell. He con- 
tributed largely to the erection of the Female 
College of Lenoir, which bears his name. 


In Kosciusko County, Ind., Sept. 4, Noam 
Morray, in the 77th year of his age. His father 
was born in the State of Connecticut, and was 
a lieutenant in the Revolutionary struggle for 
independence. Shortly after the war, he removed 
to the State of Massachusetts, when he became 
a member of the Baptist Church, and subse- 
quently the pastor, over which he presided until 
he became a believer in universal salvation. In 
1793, he removed to Bradford County, Tenn., 
with his family, and in 1805 received a call from 
the society of Universalists, in Philadelphia, 
where he was a minister of some note at that 
early day. He subsequently returned to Athens, 
Bradford County, where he died in 1810, at the 
age of 64 years. His son (the subject of this 
notice) was born January 24, 1783. He re- 
ceived his commission of Magistrate from Simon 
Snyder (then Governor of Pennsylvania), in 1816, 
in which office he continued until he left Athens, 
in 1831, for the West. 


Dr. A. M. Grtriam, editor of the “ Dover 
(Tenn.) Intelligencer,” died suddenly on the 13th 
Sept. He wasa native of Lynchburg, Va., and 
was a United States Consul in Mexico during 
President Tyler’s administration. A work called 
‘* Gilliam’s Travels in Mexico,” was published by 
him at the end of his Consulate term.—N. Y. 
Tribune. 


Wno does not know, or has not heard of Rev. 
Jacos Youn, the patriarch of Methodisin in 
the United States? The good old man died at 
the residence of his son in Harrisburg, Sept. 16, 
at the advanced age of 83 years; and Sunday 
afternoon his funeral sermon was preached in 
the Town street church, by the venerable Jos. 
Carper, of Somerset, a co-laborer of the de- 
ceased in the cause of religion. The church 


was filled to suffocation, hundreds being unable 
to obtain seats, were obliged to stand in the 
aisles and entrance. 


Jacob Young was born in 
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what is now called Alleghany County, Penn., 
March 19, 1776, and in September, 1801, he was 
licensed to preach, and began in Shelby County, 
Ky., as an itinerant, and was placed on the 
Wayne (Ky.) Circuit, in 1802, In 1805, he was 
appointed on the Marietta Circuit ; and in 1806, 
was sent to Tennessee, from there to Mississippi; 
then to Virginia, and Maryland next. In 1812, 
he came again to Ohio, and remained here until 
his death. He acted as Presiding Elder in most 
of the districts of the State, being on the Colum- 
bus district from 1885 to 1839, and closed his 
itinerant labors in 1856, on the Rehoboth Cir- 
cuit, because of exhaustion and failure of eye- 
sight. He was superannuated at the Newark 
Conference in 1856 at the age of 80 years, hav- 
ing been in the ministry 55 years—indeed, it 
may be said he was in the ministry till his 
death, for he occasionally preached at various 
places. He was present at the Conference held 
here the first of this month, and his counsels 
were of great weight. Probably the last demon- 
stration by the veteran preacher was at Dela- 
ware, when the Conterence visited their brethren 
on the hill, in that village. He said “in 1792 
be became connected with the Western Confer- 
euce—they were a noble band of men, but he 
was the only one lett,” and now there are none 
left of that glorious, self-sacrificing handful of 
preachers, who traversed the country hundreds 
of miles, spreading the Gospel in every house 
and in the fields. But look at their works! It 
is said that Jacob Young was the oldest man in 
the missionary ministry—that is, be had been in 
the ministry longer than any other man in the 
United States. The Rev. Joseph Carper, who 
preached his funeral sermon, is superannuated, 
and now occupies the place Jacob Young did, as 
to age.-— Columbus Journal. 


At her residence in Utica, Sept. 16, Mrs. 
Mary Lepyarp Seymour, wife of .the late 
Hon. Henry Seymour. She was the daugh- 
ter of Col. Jonathan Forman, and was born at 
Monmouth, New Jersey, on the 18th of Febru- 
ary, 1785. Her father, at the age of 19, left 
Princeton College to join the American army. 
He entered it as a lieutenant, and served during 
the war, rising to the rank of colonel. The 
mother of Mrs. Seymour was a niece of Col. 
Ledyard, who was in command at Fort Griswold 
opposite New London, at the time of its capture 
by the British. She aided in taking care of the 
wounded of that massacre, by which nineteen 
of her relatives perished. When Mrs. Seymour 
was about twelve years old, she removed with 
her parents to Cazenovia, in Madison County, at 
that time “a frontier settlement.” There was 
then no carriage road west from Whitestown, 
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and in many places they were obliged to use 
axes to make their way in that direction. It is 
said that the carriage of Ool. Forman was the 
first conveyance of the kind that passed beyond 
the site of Whitestown. He drove to Chitte- 
nango, and the family went thence to Cazenovia 
on horseback. Her parents died many years 
ago, but her uncle, Major Samuel 8. Forman, of 
Syracuse, still lives, in his 96th year. Miss For- 
man was married to Mr. Seymour at Cazenovia, 
on the Ist of January, 1807. Mr. 8S. was then a 
merchant in the town of Pompey, Onondaga 
County. He continued in business there, exer- 
cising a wide and beneficial influence in that 
county until 1819, when he removed with his 
family to Utica. His subsequent honorable and 
useful career is known to the people of the State. 
He died in August, 1837, at his dwelling in 
Whitesboro’ street, in this city, where Mrs. Sey- 
mour has ever since resided.— Utica Observer. 


Tae Rev. Lewis Erouetsercer, of Winches- 
ter, Va., a divine of the Lutheran Church, for 
several years editor of the “* Winchester Vir- 
ginian,” and more recently a Professor in Lex- 
ington Oollege, 8. O., died on Saturday, the 
17th Sept. He was about 60 years of age, was 
a native of Pennsylvania, and had emigrated to 
Winchester early in life.—S. C. Guardian. 


Wuu1am Foae, Esq., died in Eliot, Me., on the 
. 18th of September, aged 69 years. He had been 
intimately connected with public affairs in the 
County of York for the last half century. His 
fondness for local historical investigations was 
remarkable; and he left in manuscript at his 
death a complete history of the ancient town of 
Kittery, including his native town of Eliot after 
its act of incorporation. The farm on which 
he was born and passed his life, has been in the 
possession of the family since 1680—a period 
of 180 years—the deceased completing the fourth 
generation from the original owner. It now 
passes into the hands of his son, Dr. Fogg, of 
Boston, the fifth generation, with a particular 
charge from the deceased not to part with any 
ortion of it unless from extreme necessity. His 
oss will be severely felt in the town and com- 
munity in which he lived, for he was an upright 
man, a wise and prudent counsellor, and in all his 
daily walk and conversation a consistent Christ- 
ian. 


In Newport, R. I, on the 23d inst., Otrver 
Farysworts, Esq., aged 83 years, 9 months and 
13 days. The deceased was a native of Wood- 
stock, Vermont. After serving an apprentice- 
ship to the printing business at Windsor, he 
came to this town in 1799, and became editor 
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and proprietor of the “‘ Rhode Island Republi- 
can,” in which capacity he continued till 1805, 
when he returned to Vermont. Shortly after he 
removed to Cincinnati and established the first 
printing-office ; but finally, getting too old to at- 
tend to business, he returned to Newport in 
1857, to end his days, after a life of activity and 
usefulness. 


Ar Providence, R. I., Sept. 25, Mrs. Saran 
Howe.t Eppy, widow of the Hon. Samuel 
Eddy, and daughter of the Hon. David Howell, 
in the 79th year of her age. Mrs. Eddy’s 
father was David Howell, a man of robust in- 
tellect, and alawyer of great and profound learn- 
ing. He was one of the first tutors in our col- 
lege. As early as 1769, he was made Professor 
of Natural History, and discharged its duties for 
eight years. In 1790, he was elected Professor 
of Law, in which office he continued until his 
death, in 1824. From 1782 to 1785, he was a 
delegate from this Colony in the Continental 
Congress. In 1812, he was appointed by Mr. 
Madison District Judge of the United States for 
the Rhode Island District, and remained such 
until the close of his life. Although so eminent 
as a jurist, he did not begin the study of the law 
until he was forty years of age. Judge Howell 
married Mary Brown, the only child of Jeremiah 
Brown, who was a son of the Rev. James 
Brown, and a great grandson of Chad Brown, 
the associate of Roger Williams in the settle- 
ment of Providence. Their only son was Jere- 
miah Brown Howell, who, from 1811 to 1817, 
was one of the senators from this State in the 
Congress of the United States. Their daughter 
Sarah, the subject of this notice, first married 
Gamaliel Lyman Dwight, of Boston. Their only 
child who reached mature years, was our late 
townsman, who bore the name of his father. 
Her second husband was Samuel Eddy, so long 
in public life in this State. He was, by annual 
election, through all the mutations of parties, 
chosen Secretary of State from 1798 to 1819, 
when he was elected one of the Representatives 
from this State in the Congress of the United 
States. He served three terms, and was then 
superseded by ‘Tristram Burgess. Upon the re- 
organization of the Supreme Court, in 1827, he 
was elected Chief Justice, and so continued un- 
til failing health compelled him to relinquish 
public station. Ile has been dead a little more 
than twenty years.—Prov, Journal. 


GrorcE Beruune, one of the oldest native 
citizens of Boston, died on Wednesday, in the 
90th year of his age. His father, of the same 
name, in October, 1754, married Mary Funeui!, 
niece of Peter Faneuil, the donor of ‘* The Crs- 
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dle of Liberty” to the town of Boston. The 
deceased was the possessor of the family plate, 
pictures, etc., of the Faneuils, and has left many 
interesting documents respecting the Huguenots, 
from whom he descended. 


Diep at Philadelphia, October 15, Tomas H. 
Wuitt, the only surviving son of the late Right 
Rev. Wm. White, D.D. He was born November 
12, 1779. The deceased was an active and 
efficient member of the Episcopal Church, and 
greatly respected fur his exemplary and religious 
character in private life. His remains were in- 
terred in the family vault of Robert Morris and 
Bishop White, at Christ Church. 


Hotes on Books. 


Early History of the Maumee Valley. By 
H. L. Hosmer. Toledo: Hosmer & Harris, 
1858. 70 pp. 8vo. 

Ay interesting contribution to local history, be- 

ginning with Wayne’s campaign, and embracing 

the massacre of Westchester troops in the last 
war with England—that deed of blood for which 
the perpetrator, Proctor, has so recently gone to 
account. The names of some of the French 
settlers who became identified with the Repub- 
lic are sadly changed in these pages. Achan 

Leboo, at first puzzled us, but recollecting that 

Algonquins make of the French Jean, Assam and 

Achan, we could at once restore to Gallic 

purity the name of Jean Lebeau. 


A History,of Coventry, Orleans Oo., Vermont. 
By Pliny A. White. Irasburgh: A. A. Earle, 
1858. 61 vii. pp. 

As may be expected, a very neat, well-arranged 

little history of a quiet Vermont town. 


History of the Life and Times of James Madi- 
son. By William O. Rives. Vol. I. Boston: 
Little, Brown & Co., 1859. 8vo. 660 pp. 


Tus promises to be a noble monument of our 
fourth President. The present volume comes 
down to Madison's successful struggle, in 1785, 
for religious freedom in Virginia, a subject 
which had engaged his attention very early in 
life, and on which his views were so clear that 
he opposed the word toleration, as implying a 
right which government did not and could not 
possess. The law of October, 1776 (Hening ix. 
164), which swept away among others the 
penal laws of 1641 (ib. i. 268), 1661 (ib. ii. 48), 
1699 (ib. iii. 172), 1705 (ib. 238-299), 1753 (ib. 
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vi. 338), and 1756 (ib. vii. 87), was due, in no 
slight degree, to Mr. Madison, and well entitles 
him to be brought forward as an early consis- 
tent advocate of that entire freedom of the 
individual from any State interference with his 
religious opinions or his right to worship as his 
conscience dictates, in church or school, the 
army or the prison. 

The author makes issue on several points with 
Mr. Hamilton, but is temperate, though earnest. 
Familiar as much of the matter is, Mr. Rives 
gives it a personal interest that will make his 
“ Life of Madison ” a work of high esteem. 


The History of Ancient Windsor, Connecticut ; 
including East Windsor, South Windsor and 
Ellington prior to 1768, the date of their sepa- 
ration from the old town, and Windsor, 
Bloomfield and Windsor Locks, to the present 
time, and the Genealogies and Genealogical 
Notes of those families which settled within 
the limits of Ancient Windsor, Connecticut, 
prior to 1800. By Henry R. Stiles, M.D., of 
Brooklyn, N. Y. New York: Charles P. 
Norton, 1859. 8vo. 922 pp. 


Tue above title of this handsome volume suf- 
ficiently expresses its contents. The author, 
like not a few of our writers, labors under 
impaired eyesight, often precluding any reading. 
The town of Windsor boasts of Jonathan Ed- 
wards, John Fitch, Roger Wolcott and Chief 
Justice Ellsworth among its sons. The divi- 
sions of the subject are judicious, and the narra- 
tive interesting. It is, on the whole, one of our 
most creditable works on local history. 


Historical and Biterary Intelligence. 


“ AmERIOAN HistorioaL AND LiteRARY Ovrt- 
osities,”’"—This work, announced as forthcoming 
in our previous page (131), is now nearly ready 
for publication, and we are mistaken if it is not 
sought for by all who have made the study of 
their country’s history a pleasure and a duty. 
The former series, now entirely out of print, 
though five editions were distributed, is so 
much esteemed, and so scarce, as to command 
double its original price, even at auction. The 
original portraits of Washington, Hamilton, 
Benjamin West, Lindley Murray, Wm. Cobbett, 
etc., in the new series, would be alone of value 
sufficient to command attention, while the novel- 
ties regarding Columbus, the pictures from hi 
original publications in the library of Milan, his 
portrait, autograph, and more than two Fundred 
aud fifty distinct “ curiosities,” for a partial list 
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of which we refer to our advertising columns, 
will enlist the sympathies of all lovers of books, 
and make it a source of instruction and amuse- 
ment to both old and young. The new matter 
and the picture by Major André are very curious 
and interesting. 


Tue “London Atheneum” (July 23) has a 
genial notice.of the recently published “ Letters 
to Benjamin Franklin from his Family and 
Friends.” The minute domestic details of the 
volume lose nothing of their interest by crossing 
the Atlantic. It isa new tribute to the value 
of a life which is sure to bring something of im- 
portance with its humblest details. “ Like 
every collection of real letters,” says the “ Athe- 
neeum,” “in which the real heart has spoken, 
they are fascinating. Wife, sister, daughter, 
son-in-law, are here, and a distant friend or two, 
drawn to the strong man by his pleasantness ; 
and though obscure, not afraid to talk to him of 
their small concernments. Wheat marks char- 
acter again, the majority of the correspondents 
here assembled are women, some of them lowly 
born and homely bred American women, up 
from whose sphere he had shot, yet who seem 
to have had no fear of offering him the details of 
their daily lives and family troubles, just as fa- 
miliarly as if he had not bearded England in the 
historical suit of Manchester velvet, just as if 
he had not been feasted by France, and had not 
gained a solid, noticeable reputation in another 
world than that of politics—the world of scientific 
discovery.” 


“Tue Directors of the Lexington Monument 
Association recently formed to further the erec- 
tion of a monument at Lexington to perpetuate 
the first act in the drama of the American Revo- 
lution, held a meeting a few days since,” says 
the “ Boston Journal,” “ Edward Everett, Pre- 
sident of the Association, presiding. The fol- 
lowing were elected an Executive Committee: 
Charles Hudson, Charles O. Whitmore, Samuel 
Chandler, Richard Frothingham, Jr., George 
Lunt. 

“Mr, Everett was appointed to prepare an 
address to the people of the nation, setting forth 
the nature of the project, and to show that it 
was thoroughly national in its character. 

“Mr. Hudson made some explanations re- 
garding the monument. The present monument 
at Lexington, erected in 1799, simply marked 
the resting-place of the men who fell at Lexing- 
ton. The proposed monument was not to com- 
memorate men, but the great event of the 19th 
of April, 1775, the opening scene of the American 
Revolution. It was the desire to make it, as 
far as possible, a monument for the nation, and 
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to exclude from the enterprise everything of a 
local character. The Association for this object 
was incorporated about ten years ago, the vene- 
rable Jonathan Harrington, the last survivor of 
the battle of Lexington, being the President. 
Mr. Hudson had corresponded with gentlemen 
in all parts of the country with reference to the 
movement, and the letters which he had re- 
ceived were most cordial and hearty. 

“The first draft of the design of the monu- 
ment, which has been submitted by Mr. Billings 
to the Directors, represents a ‘minute man’ 
leaving his plough in the furrow, seizing his 
musket, ball-pouch and powder-horn, and de- 
parting at the call of duty. The statue is to be 
bronze, 18 feet high. This is elevated upon a 
granite octagon pedestal, 30 feet in height, 
and set with panels for such devices as may be 
desirable to engrave thereon. The whole height 
will be 48 feet. The monument will probably 
be placed upon a commanding elevation a few 
rods southerly from Lexington Common.” 


We call the attention of our readers to the 
reprint, on a previous page, of the very rare col- 
lection of “ Tilden’s Poems.” It will be followed 
by other repritts of rare curiosities of our early 
poetical and prose historical literature, which 
cannot fail greatly to enrich the volumes of our 
American Historical Magazine. 


Ir is proposed to have a union centennial cele- 
bration of the four lake towns in Franklin 
County, Vt.—Georgia, St. Albans, Swanton and 
Highgate. All of them were chartered by Gov. 
Benning Wentworth, of New Hampshire, on the 
same day—17 August, 1763. 


Tue Rev. H. Brownson, of Rhinebeck, N. Y., 
has undertaken to prepare a complete list of the 
non-commissioned officers, musicians, and pri- 
vates engaged in the regular service in the war 
of 1812, with a view of petitioning Congress for 
pensions. 


Tue seventh volume of the Pennsylvania His- 
torical Society’s Collections is in press, and will 
be issued the coming winter. 


Rev. Jupson H. Hopxrys, of Ravenswood, L. 
I., isengaged in preparing a work on Witchcraft. 
His investigations will be thorough, and, we 
— not, his work will be valuable and reli- 
able. 


Tue fifth volume of the Rhode Island Colonial 
Records, edited by Hon. J. R. Bartlett, is in 
press, and will soon be issued. 





